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DARK PAGES. 



THE WINDMILL ON THE COMMON. 



INTRODUCTION. 

One evening, late in the summer, I went 
out with my paint-box, my sketch-book, 
and my camp-stool, resolved on making a 
drawing of an old ruined windmill that 
stood up on one end of a large breezy com- 
mon, without feeling any nervousness at the 
idea of either annoying, or being stared at, 
by any of its inmates, as "To Let," in 
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large letters, was tarred upon its wooden 
sides. 

An old thatched cottage that stood not 
far from it was in the same forlorn, unin- 
habited condition, and yet it had been 
particularly well and strongly built, be- 
sides being one that would have charmed 
an artist by its irregular little corners, 
nooks and projections. It was overgrown 
with creepers, but especially with a certain 
beautiful trellis-rose. One thing especially 
I noticed about the simple and modest 
structure, which gave it a dissimilarity 
to all other cottages in its vicinity. 
A large commodious room — constructed 
of red bricks, not of timber — had, at some 
period or other of its history, been built 
out at the back — ^it, however, possessed but 
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one window, and that was in the side 
that faced the common — ^looking out right 

across its damp and rush-covered breadth ; 
a view only intercepted at the furthest end 
by a grove of tall Scotch fir trees, above 
which could be seen the chimneys and tiled 
roof of an evidently large country house. 

The sun was just setting behind the ob- 
ject of my sketch, throwing the weird 
shadows of its long and motionless arms 
to a great distance across the dreary and 
uneven waste of common land, and the 
light that shone out from either side of the 
melancholy-looking, grey structure made 
the dark object look a very striking feature 
in the landscape. 

After being for some time engaged 
over my work, I was not a little startled 
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by hearing a deep-drawn sigh, and tum^ 
ing hastily round I was confronted by 
the most singular-looking face I had 
ever seen. It was that of — a girl, I was 
going to say, for the expression of the 
countenance was, somehow, not quite like 
that of a woman, and yet, on looking at 
the wan cheeks and lined forehead, I con- 
cluded that she could scarcely be under — 
possibly forty years of age ! 

Still the expression of the face was 
young in some singular manner — ^its age, 
if one may so describe it, seemed to have 
had a sudden check, as if it had ab- 
ruptly stopped at some early, some 
girlish period, and never afterwards ad- 
vanced ! 

" Are you sketching my old mill ? '' she 
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asked softly, almost below her breath. 
"My beautiful old mill? Oh I so many 
•come to do that from all parts of the world I 
And some of the sketches are so bad, some 
are pretty good. Tours," she added, with 
a whimsical little air of being an indish 
putable judge, or connoisseur — "Yours will 
be very good, I think, for you are choosing 
the right day and the right time of day for 
your sketch — it always looks so beautiful 
against the red sunset, especially," she 
-curiously added, " especially in July ! " 

" You know the place well, I suppose," 
I hazarded, turning a little more round on 
my camp stool, at some risk of coming to 
trouble, in order to get a better glance at 
my unknown companion. 

" Oh, yes I " she answered, lightly, " I 
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have lived here as long as I can recoUect.^ 
My uncle, who lives at the Grange 
yonder," indicating the end of the common 
where the house with the red chimneys, 
shining above the fir-trees, was situated — 
" took me away once, but I soon escaped 
and got back agavrij* she said, in a tone of 
sudden, of evidently vehement anger. 
" This is my own place — this is my own- 
windmill, and I will live nowhere else. 
Here I can go about and gather wild 
flowers, and keep them carefully until he 
can come back again to me — and tell me 
their names, as he always kindly did — ^in^ 
those happy days so long ago I " 

" Who is he ? *' I asked, a little curi- 
ously and a little incautiously, I own— for 
my new acquaintance both interested and 
puzzled me extremely. 
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"He— oh! everybody knows who he 
is I '' she answered, a little contemptuously. 
'^My Bandolphi he who teaches me all 
about the names and habits of the wild 
flowers — and everything else — ^for, indeed^ 
he knows everything, as you would soon 
discover if you knew him." 

She paused a moment and sat down on 
a httle mound of grass with a heavy— in- 
deed it sounded like a heart-broken sigh. 

" Ah I he is so long coming — I used not 
to wait for you so long— once — my 
Eandolph — you, who were the only one- 
always glad to see me — who always loved 
and was kind to me — so different from 
uncle and Mrs. Keziah. How much longer 
must I wait. I am so tired — oh, Eandolph 
—Randolph ! '' 

After this exceedingly pathetic com* 
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plaint she arose from her grassy seat and 
went to take a careful survey of the silent 
old mill. Lastly she went to the only 
window in the cottage that we have de- 
scribed, and which had a shutter put up in 
the interior, and tried to look through some 
little apertures in the planks. 

" How his candle used to shine through 
this window, when he sat reading here — 
for Randolph never put up the shutter,*' 
she said, in a dreary tone. " I could watch 
it then from my little window that looked 
over the tops of the fir trees ; " pointing 
to the house in the distance. ^^ Now I 
never see its cheering light 1 " 

She again essayed to peep into the dark- 
ness of the uninhabited cottage. 

" All is so dark ! '' she moaned, " he 
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must be still awaj. Oh ! Bandolpb — ^whea 
will joa come back to me again — ^theee 
sammer days are so long, dear — so long 
and dreaiy — waiting for you. But nncle 
or Mrs. Keziah will soon be back from 
market and expecting me. Randolph I 
Randolph — can it then be true, as they so 
•often tell me, that you have really forgotten 
mel" 

With a melancholy cry, that sounded 
more like the cry of a wounded animal than 
of a human being — a cry that I can never 
forget — that, in its terrible pathos rings in 
my ears even now, she flitted away, almost 
as lightly as a shadow, across the common 
towards the distant clump of fir trees at the 
farthest end of the waste that I have already 
onentioned, and was soon lost to sight. 
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It is hardly necessary to say that my 
curiosity was greatly excited by this in- 
cident, and I resolved that very evening to 
ask my landlady what was the name and 
history of this strange and beautiful crea- 
ture. 

"Poor thing; " said the landlady of the 
house where I was lodging. " Her fate is 
a very sad one. This evening, when you 
can no longer see to paint and I am at- 
leisure, I will tell you all that I know 
about her.*' 

Before I slept that night my curiosity 
was satisfied, and I had written out my^ 
own notes of the story of the Windmill on^ 
the Common. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was growing late in a July afternoon, just 
fading into evening. On a smooth-sliayen, 
level lawn in an English garden, was^ 
placed an invalid couch — occupied by a 
veritable invalid indeed, a wasted, yet still 
unmistakably lovely girl, whose every 
breath, as she drew it, seemed likely to be 
her last. 

Emaciated as she was, she still retained 
the beauty of her finely chiselled features, 
and her eyes were singularlj. painfuUy 
bright, of the darkest blue-brightness. 
Beside her sat her mother, evidently by her 
dress, a widow, to whom her daughter 
bore, however, but slight resemblance ; it 
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may be that she had been more nearly like 
her father — and daughters are said to re- 
semble their fathers more closely than their 
mothers in the greater number of in- 
stances— while the sons are sometimes a 
masculine portraiture of the feminine 
parent. She, the mother, looked as though 
her life had been but one long succession 
<y{ troubles, which, indeed, had been the 
<sase. 

But there was an expression in her face 
ihat her daughter never could have worn, 
of hardness, of bitterness, of rebellion 
against heaven, or fate, that spoke in un- 
mistakably strong language, both in the 
glance of her cold, bright eyes, and in the 
tight-close of her thin lips. Poor woman, 
hers was a nature to rebel against destiny, 
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to "kidc against the pricks," but one 
must not be wanting in charity in describe 
ing her shortcomings, or the shortcomings 
of any who go through such exceptional 
and varied phases of misery and misfor- 
tune as she had done. 

After all — ^her cup of misery had not 
been full till now, she sometimes bitterly 
remarked — now indeed it was full, nay^ 
brimming over I But no — she was not just, 
for her son — a fine, handsome, spirited 
young fellow, as she had always been ac- 
customed to describe him to such of her 
acquaintances as were interested in listen- 
ing to her — was still left her in her widow- 
hood — and it was the desire to be the first ta 
catch the expected sound of the approach- 
ing hoofs of his horse that caused her to 
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turn her head so often and so anxiously in 
the direction of the high-road, which 
passed within a very short distance of their 
tree-surrounded residence, from which all 
sight of the outer world was precluded. 

No one could look upon the reclining 
invalid without painfully surmising that 
;she had not many weeks, possibly days, to 
live ; or, probably, without at least a pass- 
ing bitter regret that one so young and 
lovely should be called away from a world, 
an earth rather, that seemed so beautiful 
and peaceful. 

It was the sort of evening, indeed, that 

seemed out of all accord with grief and 

suffering — a soft, still, balmy evening — 

there was scarcely a breath of wind, only 

sufficient to pleasantly fan the pale, worn 
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faces of these two — the mother and her 
.daughter-and to bring to them delicious 
scents of roses, July flowers, jassamine, 
lilies and other delightful old-fashioned 
English flowers that grew in broad borders, 
backed by closely clipped hedges, sur- 
rounding the soft, smooth lawn on which 
the invalid was laid. 

The widow continued listening intently 
to all distant sounds, but for a long time 
the gabbling of flocks of geese on the dry 
<sommon that spread outside their gate, 
the whistle of agricultural labourers, some- 
times varied by a rude carol, sounding 
not unpleasant, or unmelodious, at a 
distance ; the low of cattle from some far- 
off fields, pleasantly mellowed by space, 
and, last of these old-fashioned rural 
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sounds^ the roll, or rather jolt of the- 
wheels of carts and waggons retuming^ 
home to their sheds, were the onlj inter*^ 
raptions to the gradually deepening ev^i- 
ing silence. 

But, after long and weary attention, a 
faint flush coloured the widow's sallow 
cheeks, a distant echo of galloping caught 
her ear, and gradually, or then rapidly, 
sounded more and more distinct and near. 
Presently a horseman reined up his horse 
at their gate, and a travel-stained young 
man came towards them, crossing the 
lawn with hasty strides ; and hot, anxious, 
and somewhat out of breath, he stood by 
the widow's side, looking down pitifully on 
the recumbent form of the invalid, his 
only sister. 
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" How hot, how dreadfully hot you look^ 
Randolph,*' said the poor girl, faintly, 
"and how very fast you were galloping 
along that dusty road. What made you in 
such a desperate hurry to come home. I 
thought, dear, pleased as we always are to 
have you back, we were scarcely to expect 
you yet — not for some weeks." 

•*0h, I don't know exactly," he an- 
swered, lightly, after a momentary glance 
at his pale mother, which the invalid did 
not perceive; "home-sickness, I think, 
dear Adeline ; it is a long time, at least so 
it seems to me, since I was here last. 
And how deliciously shady and full of 
flowers it looks this hot summer evening. 
No place in the world that I have ever 
seen has such lovely bloom as I see in this 
VOL. m. 
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dld-fasliioned garden. Why, mother, I 
could tell the neighbourhood I was ap-^ 
proaching miles and miles away ; the air 
was so scented by your old English roses 
and white lilies." 

It did not appear to occur to him that 
those miles of land comprised a great 
many gardens beside this one, also em- 
bellished with beautiful and sweet-scented 
flowers and shrubs I 

The mother smiled faintly, a sad, melan- 
choly smile, then looked anxiously again at 
her daughter, whose sudden flush had 
faded, and was succeeded by a deadly 
pallor. 

" Shall we go in now, my darling ? '* 
she tenderly asked ; " I fear you are 
beginning to feel it cold.*' 

Not yet I " was the faint and murmured 
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answer. ** Mother I it is so lovely here to- 
night ; let me stay a little longer. I think 
I never saw a lovelier evening, one would 
wish it to last for ever— so hushed, so un- 
disturbed. It is not easy to believe, in 
such an hour, that there is any trouble in 
this world." 

Many of us may remember feeling as this 
poor girl felt, in like calm hours, when 
nature seems perfectly to repose — a repose 
that seems to breathe into and take un- 
resisted possession of our own wayward, 
unresting souls for a little space. 

" You shall have no more trouble, if I 
can prevent it, dear. I am here to take 
care of you and guard you from it hence- 
forth." (Poor Eandolph I) " Our good 
mother has been having it all her own 
way lately, but now I must take the reins 
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and dare to drive even herself, proud and 
usually independent as she is! And, 
indeed, you want brightening and cheer- 
ing up a little, dear mother, this stifling 
summer weather cannot be of much longer 
continuance, then we will shift our quarters 
and get out of this * cook's oven ' for the 
cool sands of the seashore! Even the 
common, as I crossed it, did not vouch- 
safe me a single invigorating buffet, or 
refreshing kiss ; it was simply scorching, 
the very thistles did not know how to bear 
it; their usually somewhat succulent, if 
prickly leaves, were absolutely burnt up ; 
poor comfort to your stray donkies, 
one can believe I The sea, the blue, 
restless, changeful sea, is the thing, 
Adeline ; it will soon blow — ^not * great 
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guns ' — as the sailors say, but those bright 
roses into your cheeks, to which you will 
once more have a right. I can remem- 
ber when they were all your own.** 

So the good brother ran on, with fairly 
well assumed cheerfulness — the mother^ 
also, tried to smile faintly, but looked into 
her son's eyes with a hopeless, despairing 
fixedness which he understood only toa 
well. There was a moment's silent pause^ 
and then she again turned to her daughter. 
Her face and head were a little throwa 
back, but with a strong spasmodic efFort,^ 
as it appeared to them, she suddenly raised 
herself a little, looked earnestly into the 
two anxious, loving faces bent towards her 
— ^that long, yearning anxious gaze wa& 
her last ! 



CHAPTER n. 

A WEEK after this melanclioly close of a 
young, unfortunate life, the same mother 
and son spoken of in the preceeding 
chapter, were sitting out upon the same 
lawn, also therein described, both dressed 
in deep mourning, and both looking 
strangely older, even as by the lapse of 
some years, in that brief time. The 
mother's face looked shrunken, almost to 
the bone — her grey hair had become 
white, and her formerly steady, well 
regulated voice had contracted harsh, 
hard, and uneven tones that gave it quite 
a different sound. Her son, also, had 
lost the ruddy hue of travel — ^his face 
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i?7as pale, or rather sallow — the features 
sternly set, and he looked much older than 
his years. He was only a fine grown 
youth of twenty, but he looked a sad, 
serious young man of fully thirty. For, 
in truth, there is nothing that ages us 
^th such a sure and unsparing hand as 
grief, even bodily sickness is not so 
certain in its effects. Nob always, no 
doubt, yet frequently, the bodily sick will 
acquire a curiously youthful look— the 
troubles of this world not often, then, 
<jontract the pupils of the eye with 
peevishness, nor does the brow become 
lined by " care and calculations,** nor the 
full lips shrink into thin, bitter lines. 
Grief [is also apt to make us careless of 
outward adornment ; we note little whether 
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our hair (or beard) is short, or loDg and 
untrimmed — the forehead depressed into 
wrinkles — the mouth drooping at tha 
oomers, the fresh complexion fading from 
the cheeks. 

Mother and son sat silent for some 
time, looking at the grass, the treea^ 
the flower beds — all the objects which 
surrounded the spot on which poor 
Adeline had been laid to die. That 
morning the widow had told her only 
remaining child, her son, the history of 
his sister's desertion by her false lover ; 
that morning, when, after all friends, or, 
in this instance, old acquaintances and 
neighbours, had departed j^ they were left 
once more alone to their grief and its 
memories. At last the son seemed ta 
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shake himself out of a sort of stupor, or 
lethargy, and turned to his mother with a 
sudden look of fierce, of savage purpose. 

" My mother, I have decided. There is 
no object in delay. I will seek out 
Adeline's murderer — ^yes I murderer I feel 
that he was, and shall always call him. He 
is somewhere in the south; somewhere, 
you say, enjoying the company of his wife 
and child, while poor Adeline, who died in 
ihe very place where he first met her — 
joung and happy — lies buried and un* 
avenged in the adjoining churchyard. 
Good heavens! Why should I remain 
lingering and irresolute here ? Mother, I 
will make my few preparations at once. 
J will go and give orders that all shall be 
ready to drive me the first stage to-night.*^ 
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" / shall be no obstacle in your way,'* 
answered his mother, her eyes kindling at 
his eagerness. " Go, my son, go at once, 
it is your duty ; and when your work is 
accomplished, when you have struck him 
down in his youth, killed him as he 
killed Aer, then come back and tell me, and 
I shall be happy — as happy as I can now 
be in this world ! " 

A look of revenge, a peculiarly fiendish, 
almost wolfish revenge, shot out from her 
still fine, bright eyes as she spoke ; but 
Randolph did not observe it in his pre- 
occupation of mind. He was ignorant of 
the darker passions of his mother's nature, 
although they had decidedly an echo in his 
own ; it was the sister who had most re- 
sembled, it was said, that studious, grave. 
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even inelanclioly, as well as tender- 
hearted man, their father — though, never- 
theless, there were many of the same traits 
deep down, and not yet called forth in the 
son's nature, as well. He thought his 
mother's expression of revengeful hatred 
to the man whom she considered the 
cause of her daughter's premature death 
only a natural one. 

That such feelings were intensified im- 
measurably by the knowledge that all in 
her native place were cognizant of the 
slight that had been put, by a false suitor, 
upon her daughter, and that that daughter 
had been weak enough to die of that slight, 
was certainly the fact. She was, and had 
always been, an exceedingly proud woman, 
and this knowledge of the publicity of 
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their disgrace, as she considered it, almost 
maddened her. She loved her son, but, con- 
trary to what is usually supposed to be 
the case, she loved her daughter more. 
For her son was more like herself,, 
although with certain noble dissimilarities, 
as we have indicated, and she was tired 
of» and to a certain extent, even despised 
herself, being a strong enough charactered 
woman to understand her own faults; 
but her daughter always recalled to her, 
by her tender, loving little traits of 
character, the husband whom she had 
loved and lost years ago — ^by the acci- 
dental upsetting of his boat on a Scotch 
lake, during a holiday, as it was always 
reported. Loved and lost, but still never 
forgotten, for she was one of those women 
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some believe so scarce, who being 
widows, remain " widows indeed." 

It was, therefore, only too natural that 
her most strong and passionate love 
bestowed itself, under those forlorn cir- 
cumstances, upon that child of his who 
was said to recall the dead father the most ; 
now she, too, had left her! Dust and 
ashes was the only taste in her mouth- 
revenge the only passion in her heart. 
Thus, without consideration, without com- 
punction, she decided to send her only son 
forth upon a perilous, probably a life and 
death expedition — ^reckless what became of 
him so that he accomplished the revenge 
for which her soul thirsted. Revenge, it 
has been declared, is a passion far stronger 
than love. So, undoubtedly, it is in some 
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natures, but not in the bravest and 
noblest. 

Still, greatly to his mother's suprise,. 
Randolph returned to the subject after she 
had thought it closed and settled. In 
spite of so much resemblance to her, he 
had not been hardened yet, aud still re- 
tained some of the compassionate feelings 
that might also have been hers — once. 

"Kill him, you say; yes, Anstead 
deserves death, if any man does," he 
muttered a little uneasily. " Kill Aim, 
certainly ; but we are forgetting his wife 
and child — they are not guilty, they have 
done us no wrong. Why should we punish 
them — what of them, mother ? " 

These second thoughts on the subject^ 
after the spontaneous expression of his 
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agreement with her, angered his sterner 
mother excessively. 

" What of them ? " she repeated in a 
freezing tone," ^^ Nothing — of them. The 
wife will deserve all that may befall her 
for marrying such a man ; she probably 
knew that he belonged to another, and, 
therefore, will merit her fate — and as for 
the child — everyone would agree with me 
in thinking it better without such parents !" 

It may be only right to interpolate here 
that this poor wife and mother knew 
nothing whatever, had never even had a 
hint given her by any ** familiar friend " 
(possibly, /?ro&a&Zy, the cynical would say 
because she had none) of any anterior 
attachment of her husband's before he had 
met her. 
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The ferocity evinced in his mother's 
tone of voice struck her son unpleasantlj ; 
for, in fact, he knew nothing of the early 
embitterment and hardening of that 
mother's heart — ^away from her he had 
the vision often before him of a tender, 
loving, cruelly tried woman, probably 
from the great love, the warm maternal 
love, she always displayed for her daughter. ' 
Indeed this sudden revelation of her nature 
would have been a great and rude shock to 
him at any other time. But he was young, 
and had been almost stunned by his first 
and bitter sorrow, having always had the 
tenderest attachment to his beautiful and 
only sister in very boyish years ; therefore 
he was only capable now of a reflection, as 
it were, of his mother's angry and resentful 
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grief. It did not occur to him as it, how- 
ever, could not have failed to have occurred 
to any by-stander, even the most obtuse, 
that it was not a little strange that his own 
mother, of whom, moreover, he was the 
only son, should seem so absolutely without 
any care, or concern, or fear about himself, 
but send him without scruple or considera- 
tion, as it appeared, on so dangerous an 
errand as that which she was urging him 
to undertake — an errand that might cul- 
minate in his death. 

He had not the remotest suspicion that 
hatred to the man who had broken her 
daughter's heart had really originated in 
hatred to that man's father — who, in long 
past years, had " jilted*' her (the mother)^ 
for another;— -a long, sad story of the 
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past, which must be left for other oppor- 
tunities, and only just indicated here. 
Eandolph did not even know that the 
proposed matrimonial alliance between 
his sister and the son of their neighbour 
had first been designed by some kindly 
friends of both families, who knowing 
their story, thought that it would heal 

an old feud. But it had been " like father, 

» 

like son,'* and the breach was now irre- 
vocable, and, perhaps, not without justifi- 
able reasons, at least in the eyes of some. 
The son simply thought his mother 
maddened, almost unhinged in mind, as it 
appeared to him, by the loss — by the 
murder, as she termed it — of her only and 
beloved daughter; and being a fearless 
young fellow, thoroughly stirred up him- 
self to unmitigated hatred against the 
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man who, by his conduct, if nqt posi- 
tively by the act of his own hand, had 
undoubtedly brought about his sister's 
unhappy death — ^he thought it only his 
duty to execute all that mother's plans of 
revenge. Being, therefore, so personally 
careless of himself, with no particular ties, 
ambitions, or attachments, at his very early 
age, to bind him passionately to life, as is 
the case with many, he was as indifferent 
about it as it is natural for young human 
life to be — and that is sometimes un- 
accountably, or at least curiously, in- 
different. He thought nothing, absolutely 
nothing, as to what the issue to himself 
might be in allowing himself, almost 
passively, to become this instrument of 
most perilous retaliation. 
<< Mother,'' he said, after a short tisoi^ 
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gnren to apparent cool consideratibny. 
during which she watched him anxiously, 
without interrupting the working of }ns 
thoughts by any remark of her own, " he ia 
abroad, I think — this Anstead, this villain 
—and I do not know where." 

" But I do," she answered grimly ; " he 
is at La Douce Secrete, a beautiful country 
place, I hear, in the south of France,, 
bought with her money, of course— her 
money was more in hts eyes than love, 
honesty, or faith. No doubt he went there 
to be out of the reach of the arm of just 
punishment, and to enjoy her property — 
the property of the woman whom he put 
in your murdered sister's place — undis* 
turbed by any of us. But, little suspected 
by him, I have followed his footsteps 
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•everywhere, as the lioness follows the 
steps of the man who robbed her of her 
young — as ike lioness follows the steps of 
the man who robbed her of her young !^* 
she repeated, for the metaphor was one 
after her own heart. " I felt it a duty — no 
matter what time or money it might cost 
— ^to bring him to justice/* 

" Enough, mother," said her son wearily, 
seeing she was going on reiterating her 
ideas — as women will sometimes do to 
satiety when they feel strongly — ^and he 
rose abruptly, "as though tired of the 
subject," she angrily remarked to herself, 
which certainly she never seemed to be, in 
spite of its painf ulness. * * Enough, mother, 
for to-night. I am tired, — good-night; 
therefore see that all my traps and clothes 
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and all necessary things are put in readi- 
ness, as I remember you always preferred 
to do yourself, rather than leave them 
absolutely to careless or indifferent 
servants/' he added, with a faint smile — 
a faint and inexpressively sad smile, had 
his mother perceived it. " I start early to^ 
Tnorrow.^* 



CHAPTER III. 

Onoe again we may describe a beautiful 
summer evening, a little later in the same 
season of the same year spoken of in our 
preceding chapters, when several people 
might be observed to be enjoying them- 
selves in the soft, gently breathing air, on 
a flower-bordered lawn, adjoining a pretty,, 
but only a moderately large residence, in 
one of the snug comers of the pretty little 
place called La Douce Secrete, in the South 
of France. 

A somewhat plain, but rather interesting 
looking young matron, sat upon an orna- 
mented garden seat, watching a young 
child, a little, very pretty little girl, making 
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strong efforts to crawl off the large 
blanket, the careful young mother had 
spread upon the lawn, in order to seize 
and pull at the green blades of grass 
with busy, meddling, little baby fingers. 
A decidedly handsome young man, 
evidently the husband and father, was 
louDging near them, puffing a cigar, the 
scent of which however, was overpowered 
by a bed of fleur-de-lys and lovely Pro- 
ven9al roses close by. The air was not 
only full of perfume, but, as it then ap- 
peared, of peace and happiness. 

It is possible, however, that a closer in- 
spection might have shown that the ap- 
parent contentment on the young man's 
brow was, at times, marred by a strange^ — 
considering outward appearances an inex-* 
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^licable — ^look of both discontent and lassi- 

« 

iiude. It cleared off at intervals, when his 
attention was arrested by the gambols of a 
French poodle with his little daughter. 
The air rang with the child's merry 
laughter as she pulled to pieces the flowers 
that every now and then she begged from 
her mother and then threw at her dog, for 
him to catch in his mouth and bring 
back to her. It was certainly a most 
charming little scene of pure, domestic 
happiness, yet such was evidently not the 
light in which it was viewed by an u^- 
perceived spectator. The garden was 
fringed by a thick row, or border, of 
-chestnut trees, whose hanging and 
judiciously clipped and arranged boughs 
i£Drmed an almost impervious screen, to 
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shut out the outer world. Almost imper-^ 
vious, we guardedly say, for there appeared 
to be one rent in the screen, through which 
a face peered darkly, a disturbed scowl 
upon its brow, a mixed expression of anger 
and rage, yet held in check by some 
irrepressible compassion for the beautiful 
little girl playing with the flowers. 

How little could he imagine what that 
daughter of his enemy would be to him in 
the unborn, unknown future ! Yet had he 
known it, would it have held his hand ?* 
That was a question that it is most prob- 
able he could not have answered to him- 
self, even if it had been put to him, then 
and there, with a perfect comprehension of" 
its bearings I 

Unconsciously the child played on, un- 
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conscious of the proxmity of tragedy, as i& 
so often the case in life. Unconsciously 
the parents followed it with all a parent's 
admiring eyes, until the shadows of the 
gently deepening evening hours grew 
longer and cooler. Then the happy mother 
took the tiny maiden indoors with her, 
preparatory to putting it to rest, giving a 
smiling and careless nod of the head to her 
young husband, bidding him meanwhile ta 
have his evening stroll and cigar, until 
" la petite '* had taken its supper and had 
fallen asleep. She little knew , poor wife 
and mother, the fate awaiting him , the fate 
to which she was , unwittingly, sendin g her 
child's father 1 

He answered by a kind word or two> 
begging her to let him carry the child in- 
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doors for her, as slie was in a condition of 
health that made the carrying of any 
weight something of a risk, but she only 
laughed a merry, ringing laugh, the laugh 
of supreme and unsuspicious happiness, 
^nd went into her pretty byou dwelling, 
never again to come out into the bright 
sunshine of another day. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EiOHABD Anstead stroUed leisurely down to 
the sea shore — their rose-covered home 
stood slightly on an eminence. The tide 
was going gently, almost sleepily out, the 
fishing boats were already in the horizon. 
Until he suddenly found himself face to 
face with anything rather than an amiable 
looking stranger, he was unaware that he 
had been followed by any one. And even 
when he looked full into the menacing, 
threatening, yet youthful face that then met 
his inquiring eyes, he felt that he was un- 
able to recognise its features, and no 
wonder, the truth being indeed that he had 
never before seen poor Adeline's brother.^ 
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" For what purpose have you followed 
me," he asked haughtily. " I have not, as 
far as I can remember, the honour of 
your acquaintance." 

" For what purpose ? simply to kiU you, 
w hich I hold to be no more wrong than 
killing a dog," replied the other with brutal 
frankness, " you have killed one weaker 
than yourself, now is your turn, and the 
hour of retribution ! " 

" I do not understand you," answered 
the other coolly, " you are an absolute 
stranger to me, you must be positively 
raving." 

Therefore, and under this real impres- 
sion, Anstead put himself en garde^ for 
he imagined, not unnaturally, under the 
circumstances, that his ferocious looking, 
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or at least, ferociously-speaking companion 
must have escaped from a certain famous 
lunatic asylum, which he knew to be 
situated not more than a dozen miles from 
the spot where they were then standing, 
in such disagreable and perplexing prox- 
mity. 

" I must be raving ^ must I, in thinking 
that I know you?" returned the other 
with a cold sneer. " As though there 
could be another semblance to the brute 
and scoundrel I have had so vividly de- 
scribed to me, any where about the world, 
bad as that world may be. No, 1 know 
yoUj and I know not only your name, I 
know you as the deliberate murderer of my 
only sister, and the only daughter of a 
widowed mother — my only sister, Adeline, 
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who is dead, who died through your brokeii;> 
faithi your dishonourably pretended love. 
I swore to myself, as I swore to her 
mother, that you should not live to dance 
over her grave, and I am here to keep my 
oath** 

There was a momentary silence, during 
which Anstead grew undoubtedly paler,, 
pale as death itself. Not certainly with 
fear, he was a brave man personally, and 
incapable of a moment's nervousness as ta 
his own safety, but a tremor ran through 
all his frame with the shock of the terribly 
sad information so roughly vouchsafed to 
him. He had never even heard a hint of 
Adeline's grief at his desertion and mar- 
riage ; as far as he knew to the contrary 
she might, at that present time, herself ba 
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married and living happily with another 
than himself ; although, to tell the truth, 
he had his doubts as to the possibility, as 
well as probability of this. For what man 
is there who can be convinced that his 
image could ever be easily supplanted by 
that of another ! 

" I did not know, — I had never heard, — 
I indeed am grieved," he stammered. " I 
thought that she would forget me, that 
she had forgotten me. I — I — was not 
worthy of being remembered by her." 

" That is certainly true enough," re- 
torted the other grimly, " but women are 
proverbially fools when a man is con- 
cerned, especially a man like you,'' sneer- 
ingly, " with a better face than either heart 
or brains," 

VOL. in. E 
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We all know the proverb about the last 
straw. Now a man will sometimes bear 
with unruffled equanimity, to be insult- 
ingly assured that his heart is bad, but 
certainly he will not listen with the same 
composure when informed that his brains 
are inferior to the brains of any man Uv- 
ing I A flash of fury shot into Anstead's 
eyes. 

^^ I shall not stand here to be insulted, 
no one ever insulted me without immediate 
punishment, you may be very sure," he 
haughtily said. " Tou have pistols ready, 
I see, in your bag,*' — in truth, either on 
purpose or accidentally, the mouth of the 
bag the intruder carried was partly open, and 
disclosed the barrels of a brace of pistols, 
"give me one," he went on, in a more 
mechanical way, " and let us, without any 
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unnecessary delay, put our courage to the 
proof — as well now as at any other time or 
place — . . • 

" Fellow, make haste ! '' he suddenly 
shouted, somewhat to his antagonist's sur- 
prise — the thought of his wife and child 
might unnerve him, he felt, if he gave 
himself time for reflection, " It is you who 
are dallying — not IJ 

His opponent made no answer to this 
vehement burst, one might almost have 
fancied a look of compassion and regret for 
a moment shone in his eyes — but if so the 
expression was gone as quickly as it came 
— he simply handed An stead his pistols in 
silence. Anstead examined them in the 
customary way to see if they were properly 
loaded, and then — 

^* Take your choice," he said briefly, and 
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his antagonist at once proceeded to mea*^ 
sure the distance. 

An stead looked like one in a dream, or 
far too stunned to think. Every tinge of 
colour had vanished from his face, even his 
very lips were bloodless. He shivered once 
or twice, neither from cold nor fear i 
unquestionably not from the last, but with 
that indescribable sensation of a blast of 
icy wind, said to be felt by those who, un- 
consciously are " walking over their own 
graves; " and no doubt he was doing this,, 
poor fellow, for one can scarcely refrain 
from feeling a " scrap of pity " for him, 
however much he may have deserved hia 
fate ! 

He looked neither back upon the fair,, 
smiling house where his placid and un- 
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'Conscious wife and sleeping child were 
sheltered, so entirely ignorant of the 
terrible circumstances in which husband 
and father, at that very moment of their 
tranquil rest, was placed — nor did he look 
•upon the smiling ocean, on which a glow- 
ing sun was beginning to set, touching 
•every gently heaving wave that raised its 
liead a little above the surface of the body 
of water, with the most brilliant and 
beautiful tints. His dull and vacant 
•eyes seemed glazed, or rivetted on the 
pistol which he held mechanically in his 
hand. . 

Probably he could hardly have told, 
himself, in what direction his thoughts 
wandered the most, whether to the happy 
home so near him, or to the still more trau- 
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quil resting place of the girl whose heart 
he had broken. 

His opponent, indeed, looked far more- 
disturbed, there was a look of unmistak- 
able reluctance, even regret, upon hia 
young and open countenance; was Ae, too,, 
thinking of the beautiful, happy child whom 
he was seeking to rob of a father — of the- 
loving young wife whom he was determined 
to deprive of a husband ? If so he wa» 
allowed but a moment's hesitating feeling,, 
he remembered his mothers injunctions- 
and his promised word, from which he coul J 
find no excuse, that would be received by 
her, for drawing back ; he thought of this 
incentive to his failing resolution far 
more than of his sister's death at that 
moment, it must be said. For, in truth> 
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she most chiefly wronged, most deeply 
suffering, had never urged him to this act 
of pure revenge, and he felt by no means 
certain that, could she have spoken from 
the grave, she would not have forbidden it I 

So lost was he for a short space of time 
in these discomforting reflections, that he 
became quite unconscious of his where- 
abouts and actual position, until again 
stung into remembrance by a stem and 
sneering voice* 

" I thought you said that we had met 
here to act, not to meditate ! Once more, 
how long, sir, am I now to wait your 
leisure ? '* 

It was the more roughly said that every 
moment the speaker's fear increased lest 
the tender images of his wife and child. 
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which he could not banish from his mind, 
might end in unnerving him ; it is only too 
probable by the sequel that they had 
already done so, for Anstead was usually 
an admirable shot with a pistol, far better 
than his opponent. 

The other made no answer, or none that 
was distinctly heard. He took his place 
without further delay, and mechanically 
raised his hand and fired. One moment, 
and Anstead fell ; and a wife was made a 
widow, a child became fatherless, as the 
red sun went down slowly on the peace- 
ful ocean, and disappeared behind the 
horizon. 

In the terrible shock and bewilderment 
of the moment Randolph never remem- 
bered that the pistol which he had handed to 
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his opponent was one of a brace of his o wn, 
with the full name engraved upon it on a 
strip of silver ; he left the pistol where it 
fell from the hand of the dying man on the 
sands beside him, and from whence, on 
account of its weight, the coming up tide 
would certainly not move it. 

Moreover the encounter took place on a 
spot which the highest tide of that time of 
the year would barely reach, even when at 
the full. 

He forgot completely, in the confusing 
horror of his mind, nor did he remember it 
until so far from the spot that a return to 
it would have been madness, how that 
pistol would be used in evidence against 
him, and in want of any witness to prove 
the contrary, would convict him — added to 
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the evidence of his footsteps, receding from 
the body into the main road — of being, in 
all probability, the murderer of Richard 
Anstead, whom all his household could 
prove had no arms of any sort in his pos- 
session on that day. But suddenly the 
remembrance of his danger forced itself 
upon his mind, and fortunately drove him 
into immediate action. 

The necessity of changing his name, of 
"obliterating*' himself, at once, as it is 
called, from the "roll of life," of the 
horrible necessity of being known hence- 
forth, as somebody not himself y flashed 
upon him. 

And had not this view of the case forced 
itself upon his naturally vigorous mind — 
that there were none to bear witness for him 
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— the rest of this tale would never have 
needed to be told. It is also probable that 
could he have foreseen the character of the 
years yet in store for him, after his escape^ 
he might rather have desired to rush upon 
his immediate fate, then and there, than 
to wait for a yet sadder, if more distant 
one. 



CHAPTER V. 

The evening grew late — the husband was 
awaited in vain by the wife. But for a 
long time no anxiety was. felt, or, perhaps, 
bis wife, like many amiable and gentle 
women was not of an anxious or suspicious 
disposition of thought ; it is true she had 
often noticed that at times, especially to- 
wards evening, fits of moody irritability 
would come over her husband, when he 
would remain silent and abstracted for a 
certain time, resentful of being spoken to, 
or in any way disturbed. 

The good young wife set it all down to 
his health, which she knew had never been 
fio robust as some men s ; she only oc- 
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casionally urged him to take rest when he 
looked darker and appeared more ab- 
stracted than usual ; not to take too long 
walks, or to stop out so very, " very late, 
dear/' 

But he would give her a kiss, stifle a 
sigh, or turn it into a yawn, and say no- 
thing ; and so the subject would drop for 
a time, and the late wanderings continued, 
until something again brought out the dis- 
regarded entreaty not to be so ** very late, 
dear ! '* 

Indeed this evening was a particularly 
calm and pleasant one, and from the time 
when they parted, a Uttle after seven, until 
the cottage clock had sent the strokes of 
nine reverberating through the still, sweet- 
scented, now twilight garden, the wife 
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scarcely expected his return. But when 
ten o'clock struck she began to feel a little 
uneasy, when eleven o'clock came and 
passed on towards twelve, she became 
seriously alarmed. 

She would have gone in search of her 
husband herself, but her maid, compas- 
fiionating her mistress's delicate condition 
of health, begged and persuaded her at 
last to let her go instead. 

Yes ! he was easily found, but never to 
return home to his wife again I 

He was found, lying dead, shot to the 
heart. The tide was just breaking over 
him, but it was also on the turn, and could 
not have carried his dead body out to sea. 
A pistol lay near his hand, but it was no 
pistol of his own, nor was he known to 
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carry any about with him, and what 
puzzled the neighbours was that a strange 
name, the name of one *' Randolph 
Latham " was inscribed on a slip of silver 
let into the stock. 

Strange footsteps were imprinted on the 
sands round about, and also leading away 
from the seashore, till lost in a tract of 
waste, weedy and grassy land. No sign, 
however, of any living person, friend or 
foe, could be discerned near the spot, nor 
could the sharpest eyes discover a speck in 
the far, level distance. The pistol was cold 
they felt, and betrayed no recent handling ; 
the perpetrator of this evil deed had pro- 
bably had time to get beyond their reach 
by this time. 

Whoever killed him had evidently 
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escaped, and meant to escape, and all search 
to discover and capture the unknown and 
mysterious enemy proved to be vain. He 
was never seen or heard of more in those 
parts, but the tragedy in which he played 
so prominent and apparently cruel a part 
was long remembered and recounted to all 
new comers to that hitherto quiet and 
peaceable neighbourhood as a sort of in* 
teres ting addition to its history ! 

The saddest as well as the most imme- 
diate consequence of this unhappy affair 
was, that the bereaved wife, so near her 
confinement, as we know, never recovered 
from the shock of the intelligence of her 
husband's mysterious murder, as it was 
usually and not unreasonably termed. For,^ 
however gently and cautiously told, it could 
not be kept many hours from her. 
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Happily, after the first awful blow, she 
became and remained unconscious to the 
last. Only a poor, unfortunate little orphan 
girl was left behind, the pretty child we saw 
so unconsciously happy, playing with her 
father and her little dog amongst the 
flowers of their peaceful-looking rose 
garden. Mother and baby both died, later 
on in the same evening on which the hus- 
band and father had met his tragical fate. 

But we need not linger over the details 
of these unhappy incidents on that un- 
fortunate night; perhaps, as some thought 
and said, the poor wife was happy in her 
death, and happy in leaving no son to 
grow up, and probably be afterwards 
charged with the terrible office of reveng- 
ing his father's death, or murder^ as the 

VOL. III. F 
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neighbours insisted on calling it. The 
mysterious appearance of the duellist and 
his equally prompt disappearance looked 
like terrible premeditation and arrange- 
ment, they considered, and they would 
gladly have found, to prove their sagacity 
in suspecting foul play, that the dead man 
had met his fate from a shot in the back 
of his head, rather than in the front of 
the chest, where the bullet had, in fact, 
lodged, showing that he must have stood 
face to face with his antagonist. What, 
however, they still looked upon as a 
auspicious circumstance was, that the dead 
man's pistol was found still loaded, but 
whether that was because he was taken by 
^surprise, or that he had really refused to 
£re, for some private, unguessed-at reason. 
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they could not tell; they thought it showed 
their shrewdness strongly to suspect the 
former. Many astute people imagine, in- 
deed, that it shows a want of knowledge 
of human nature to attribute Icindly possi- 
bilities to its actions, instead of decidinsr 
upon believing in baser motives. None of 
them, at any rate, were able to discover 
the real truth of this melancholy incident. 
As soon as information reached him, an 
elder brother of the dead man came 
forward ; a man who had been warmly 
attached to his handsome, volatile, open- 
hearted and open-handed relative, probably 
because of their dissimilarity in character, 
which some think forms a stronger and 
more durable basis of attachment than 
similitude of disposition. His rage and 
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anger at his brother's murder, as he 
insisted on calling it, was indescribable, it 
was said, by those who witnessed the first 
ebullitions — he swore that if ever he came 
across its perpetrator he would shoot him 
like a dog — or rather, he would grimly 
add, with much less scruple and hesitation 
than he would feel in shooting any such 
far nobler animal. 

After the funeral of his unhappy sister- 
in-law, which was largely attended by all 
the neighbourhood, who felt greatly com- 
passionate for her tragical death, Blias 
Anstead carried the little orphaned girl, 
his niece, away with him on his return to 
his native country, and was never seen 
again in that district. 

The catastrophe, however, is still related 
by some of the old people of the place to 
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any new comers, or strangers to its details, 
and it was long before any one could be 
found sufficiently hardy of temperament, 
or unsentimental, to rent the pretty pictur- 
esque little cottage that could boast, or 
deplore, so sad a history. At last it was 
taken again by foreigners — not English 
this time — a phlegmatic and thrifty Dutch* 
man and his wife found it unexpectedly 
and very remarkably low in rental, and 
they and their family felt no qualms of 
superstition on the subject of the house 
being possibly unlucky. They settled 
there comfortably, with their half-a-dozen 
plump, rosy-faced sons and daughters ; and 
there, it is probable, they still remain, as 
cheerful and as engrossed by commonplace 
and trifling domestic affairs of baking, 
brewing, and washing, as if the terrible 
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records of broken hearts and sudden 
deaths had never darkened the sunlight of 
that rose-covered and beautiful little home 
and its immediate surroundings. 

Perhaps some might consider it less beau- 
tiful now than formerly, as the grounds had 
been laid out in more precise continental, or 
Dutch fashion ; the straggling flower beds 
reduced into particular shapes and forms, 
amongst which, it was said, the constella- 
tions held their place — sun, moon and 
stars, being admirably represented in floral 
forms. Some of the fine trees that en- 
closed the demesne, through whose boughs 
the dark face of Randolph had peered, one 
fatal evening, were also cut down, because, 
declared the good house-mother, their well- 
leafed branches made the place close and 
BtuSy, preventing all outlet, or ingress 
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of fresh breezy air for the children. Pro- 
bably she was right, although her view of 
the case might not have been that of the 
poet, the artist, or the recluse. 

We ourselves, however, must quit it for 
ever, and return to our own native country, 
in the footsteps of the "Uncle Elias'* — 
Elias Anstead, Esq. — who after fruitless 
years — ^yes, years even, for Elias was not 
one whose anger, or purpose of revenge, 
could easily cool — spent in a fruitless search 
for Randolph Latham — the name on the 
fatal pistol, so unhappily, for its owner, 
left on the sea sands — settled down at last 
with his little orphaned niece in the lonely 
country place where we shall presently 
meet him again. 



CHAPTER VI. 

In the time of which we write, that is now 
many years ago, the crazy old windmill 
that still, we are told, stands in the middle 
of Knotfield Common, was in the most 
flourishing of conditions, carrying on the 
best trade of any windmill for many miles 
around. JFor although such mills were 
plentiful enough in that especial English 
county, there were none that stood in so 
good a position with regard to expe- 
dition in work as this one. No doubt it 
was placed on a common, or flat tract of 
ground, but that common was really a 
sort of table land, on the summit of a 
hill of long and gradual rise; and was 
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«ure to catch the wind if there was the 
least breath of it anywhere about, or near 
the neighbourhood. 

Tradition declared that this common 
'was once a " hill lake," drying, in course 
-of centuries, into a swamp, becoming a 
favourite habitat of wild fowl and game of 
all descriptions customary to such places. 
Certainly an old country house in its 
vicinity contained, for many years, glass 
cases of stuffed birds — the wild duck, 
snipe, widgeon, and other varieties, said to 
have been killed thereabouts. 

The rustics believed that the high winds 
had dried up the lake, forgetting that the 
springs which supply such bodies of water 
issue from below ground, and find their 
way there from distant elevations. It was 
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more likely that the drying up of the- 
water was owing to the cutting down of 
the woods, which once surrounded it and 
clustered on high patches of ground 
intercepting both wind and sun in their 
operations of evaporation. These woods 
were now restricted to bordering the 
distant edges of this once huge pond, over- 
hanging, with branches beautified by 
twining and clinging clematis and honey- 
suckle, the deep, broad ditches in which 
black, thick water still lay stagnant, or 
crept lazily, languidly along. Here, occa- 
sionally, one saw beautiful little moorhens 
sailing about, but the chief living inhabi- 
tants were rats and water snakes, great 
numbers of which would sometimes disport 
themselves upon the mossy or rushy bankp„ 
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At that period this broad common was 
reported as having been beautified by- 
marsh- marigolds, water-daisies, ranun- 
cuius, and other assortments of water 
flowers, among which the frogs croaked at 
night in many varieties of dissonance, and 
over which owls were frequently seen to 
wing their silent flight from one distant 
bam, or farmstead, to another. Some of 
its black pools had the reputation of being 
of unfathomable depth, which made it not 
a feat of little danger to cross this un- 
cultivated tract of land on dark, or foggy 
nights. Many a missing inhabitant of the 
villages and towns, within a certain radius, 
was accounted for by assuming that he 
had fallen into one of the bottomless pools 
of Knotfield swamp. It is, -however, quite 
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possible that other reasons might some- 
times be found for such complete dis- 
appearances from the district ; the people, 
in some of the surrounding villages had 
not the best of characters formerly, either 
for honesty, peaceableness, or sobriety. 

It was, therefore, a considerable period 
before our story commences, that the wind- 
mill on the common, having so good a 
character for the dispatch with which it 
ground its corn, drove the briskest of 
trades ; so brisk a trade, indeed, that its 
then master had the reputation, and the 
well-deserved reputation, of making money 
at a great, and, in those times, a most un- 
usual rate. 

Now it happened that the nearest bank 
was at a considerable distance from this 
rustic, out-of-the-way spot, in the ancient 
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county town of Stoneroy, and the only 
road to that desirable town was across 
wild, unpeopled moors and treeless tracks 
of land — a road, moreover, much infested 
by theives at that time, who were accus- 
tomed, sometimes civilly, sometimes rudely 
and brutally, to relieve the farmers and 
others coming from country markets and 
rustic fairs from any necessity of carrying 
their bags of money further than a certain 
number of miles on their way. Many 
people, therefore, to avoid this spoliation, 
were accustomed to stow their gold and 
silver and their bank notes, in iron safes 
in their own houses, and when they 
were obliged to go to the county bank they 
went in parties, often protected by a body 
of constables, or country police. 

Our miller, indeed, kept his receipts in 
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their various forms in a strong iron safe, 
fitted up in a thick brick wall, backing his 
cottage, built for the purpose, it was said. 
The sequence may be guessed ; a sequence 
that ought to have been anticipated then, 
for, we fear we must say, it might be 
anticipated, in like circumstances, even 
now, in these " advanced days," 

One morning the mill was unopened, its 
sails motionless, and, on entering, the 
miller was found within, but dead. Ap- 
pearances proved that he had fought 
strenuously for his life, or — his property. 
But his private bank had been rifled — his 
gold and bank notes were gone ! 

For a long time after this untoward 
incident the mill remained untenanted ; 
who, indeed, would like to inhabit it after 
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•SO sinister a history ? Yet one evening a 
young man, a perfect stranger, made his 
:appearance on the scene ; he duly inspected 
its structure, learned all that could or 
dared be told of its untoward history, and 
finally and decisively declared his intention 
of taking it. He was, indeed, a " perfect 
stranger," of a kind of whom the rustics 
could ** make nothing " — not so the owner 
of the mill I He, indeed, let his mill on ex- 
cellent terms, and for the first time for many 
long years the owner of the « windmill 
on the common" went his way a happy, 
untroubled man for " a long future ; " 
^t least so he thought, for he could not 
foretell what our tale will unfold; the 
^events of which that mill would yet be the 
jundesired scene. 
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Therefore, in d ue time, a youngish-look* 
ing man — for young is, perhaps, too bold a 
word — established himself in the place ; 
indeed almost before lethargic, slow-think- 
ing, tardily comprehending rustics had 
" taken in and digested '* the first fact, 
the second had become un fait accompli, 
also — their bete noir, the unpopular mill, 
was at last turned into a respectable^ 
member of its own fraternity, doing its 
duty like any other of its family, only 
creaking and grumbling occasionally when 
the wind was unreasonably and perversely 
strong and blustering. This stranger,, 
however, soon became to them, to the fulV 
as great an object of interest as the ill- 
charactered and unlucky mill had been. 
Though he assumed to be an English- 
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man, they did not believe him; indeed, 
how could he be, they said, since he spoke 
more than one qneer, outlandish tongue 
with ease and fluency, and the English 
language but reluctantly and painfully, 
they insisted, as though not familiar with 
it, but he might, possibly, have had reason 
for this which they could not fathom. 

Now there was a cottage adjoining the 
mill, where its masters and their families 
had long been accustomed to live. To 
this the new comer speedily had a room 
added, a large, roomy chamber, fitted up 
all round with shelves and cupboards. No 
miller had ever required such a room be- 
fore, and to the stolid neighbouring rustics 
that meant — that no miller ought to require 
it in the future! But they had not yet 

VOL. III. G 
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come to the acme of their marvelling — one 
day two waggon-loads of books, maps, 
busts, curios and other things, the books, 
however, comprising the bulk, arrived at 
the cottage I The miller unpacked these 
things entirely with his own hands, and 
with " wondrous care," as was thought by 
the rustics standing by to look on, for 
whatever was doing in that village always 
had plenty of spectators ! " That there 
rubbish," as they called it, was all removed 
from the conveyances and put into its 
place by himself only — he especially 
guarded his books from being handled. 
But accidents will happen, " for a' that." 
A young university student, staying on a 
Tisit at the Rectory, somewhat amused at 
the story of the "learned miller," whioh 
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was getting spread about the neighbour- 
hood, came forward with an offer to assist 
him. But, to his surprise, that assistance 
was politely declined ! Any offer to help 
with the books was put aside, promptly 
and decidedly, or the student might have 
had his curiosity not a little aroused by 
some of their titles. It is said, however, 
that one fell into his hands by tumbling 
from its packing case, and the puzzled 
student saw that it was old Homer him- 
self ; not in an English dress, but in its 
original Greek I After this he used to tell 
wonderful stories about the extreme cul- 
ture and education of the German lower 
classes, millers in particular^ as compare^ 
with ours I 
In an incredibly short time, and in m 
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quiet a way as possible, as though dis- 
liking to be talked about and anxious not 
to call attention to his doings, the miller 
as we have said, unpacked his newly 
arrived goods, arranged them on their 
shelves, or in their cupboards, locked the 
door, and declined, on one pretext or 
another, to let any one enter and inspect 
his newly-built and newly-furnished room 
—the clergyman of the parish, among 
others, made several ineffectual attempts 
to " storm the citadel ! " The reverend 
gentleman offered to lend him books, 
remarking his love of reading, in the 
hope that the offer might meet with 
reciprocation I No such thing — he was 
politely enough thanked, but still — the 
bffer was declined. Thus he was in 
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no favour with the parish clergyman, 
and, indeed, never attended his church, 
although no one could call him an 
atheist — the Bible was not unfrequently 
seen in his hands, when not in its usual 
place on his own particular desk. They 
therefore endeavoured to explain his 
peculiarities by saying that his ways were 
^* foreign ways," that he had, evidently, 
been brought up in a foreign country, and 
that his church was possibly one of 
different observances from theirs^ that he 
had alien prejudices, not that they put it 
exactly in these words. But they did 
their best, at first, at any rate, to look 
without too much prejudice on the unusual 
ways and peculiar and recluse habits of 
the new miller. Perhaps his courteous 
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Inanners, handsome, if reserved, counten- 
ance, kindly salutation whenever a chance 
meeting occurred, induced them to hold no 
very hard, if not very clear opinions con- 
cerning him. 

Whether they welcomed his coming 
amongst them or not appeared to be a 
matter of supreme indifference to the new 
comer. He kept " himself to himself,** and 
was mighty " lofty,*' as they called it, if 
any one attempted to push his acquaint- 
ance upon him. Though, in fact, this 
" loftiness '* was only shown in avoiding 
public-houses and otter rustic ** houses of 
Call," and in doing his work well, as they 
all admitted he did, while about it. Or^ 
perhaps, they considered, as another mani- 
festation of "loftiness," that when the 
wind was still and nothing was doing in the 
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mill he either spent his leisure hours in his 
library, with closed doors, or in roaming 
about the woods, the green and tangled 
woods, in what seemed to them strange oc- 
cupations — ^in hunting for the many interest- 
ing, often rare specimens of wild flowers for 
which this county of England was especially 
famous, and then transplanting them to 
his own garden, to see, as he once informed 
a curious and sceptical inquirer, what cul- 
tivation would do for them ! As though 
flowers could be schooled and educated — as 
they scornfully remarked. It seemed to 
them a wilful waste of trouble and leisure 
to spend as much time on some wild 
variety of heartsease, or of pimpernel, as 
they would bestow upon a new tulip or 
gorgeous peony ! 
These two singular qualities — the love 
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of books and the love of flowers — made 
his neighbours think the new owner of 
Knotfield Mill a little crazy, and made them, 
before a very long time had elapsed after 
the first evening of his arrival amongst 
them, glad that he never set foot in any of 
their customary and favourite places for 
congregating and gossiping — the public- 
house, the shoeing forge, the wheelwright's, 
and other haunts and rendezvous of similar 
character. 



CHAPTER VIL 

At no great distance from oi3^r weird old 
mill, only a little distance from the furthest 
stretch of Knotfield Common, stood as 
weird an old country house. 

An old house indeed, but with much that 
was pretty, even beautiful, belonging to 
and growing out of its very antiquity. It 
had originally been built of red bricks, 
which had now changed their first bright 
colour for an unequal and varigated grey 
— it had heavy, stone-muUioned windows — 
its chimnies were of the noble and irre- 
gular shape and structure that our ances- 
tors delighted in, and were clothed almost 
to their summits with various creepers. 
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among whicli ivy held its honoured place ; and 
its front was covered by the well-trained, 
trimmed and arranged branches of a pear 
tree, planted, it was said, when the house 
was built, and therefore of no very juvenile 
age ! For our ancestors, as we know, de- 
lighted in ornamenting the fronts as well as 
the sides of their houses with pear, apple, 
and cherry trees, even as we now cover 
them with roses, japonicas and other 
flowering shrubs. 

This ancient home-nest was still, that i& 
at the time from which our story dates, 
inhabited by the direct descendants of 
the same family who first lived within 
its walls, so the neighbours would tell 
any enquiring stranger. But from one 
circumstance or another the numerous^ 
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sons and daughters who had once filled 
its rooms almost to overflowing, had 
either dispersed, died, or settled them» 
selves in other lands, so that their native 
home knew and heard of them no more T 
No one lived there now but the descendant 
of the youngest son, one who, while his 
own relatives occupied the place, went 
abi^oad — at any rate when the place came 
to belong to himself only, as the last re- 
presentative of his family, he suddenly ap- 
peared, unannounced and unexpected, from 
some unknown and unrevealed quarter, a 
bachelor, as it was rumoured, and for a 
Wonder, rumour for once was perfectly 
correct — " a bachelor with one little girl^ 
a niece," he said, accompanying him. 
He was hardly over forty years of agd^ 
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jet seemed to be the bachelor indeed. He 
shunned all female society, admitted no 
women to his presence, save one whom he 
called his housekeeper, whose character, 
whose history was — " a blank, my lord 1 "— 
At least, to all who knew her at this period 
of her life. But the rustics, or their wives, 
although not usually quick or correct in 
their readings of characters and motives, 
soon whispered about that she entertained 
ambitious, or, as they termed it, " out- 
dacious,'* views, and was not quite the 
liumble person she pretended to be ! 

It was observed by the neighbours, 
-curious to learn all that they could about 
this n ew apparition, a stranger, coming so 
oddly amongst them from " nobody knew 
where," and without " credentials " of 
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any sort, that he spent his days chiefly in 
roaming about his farm, his meadow lands,, 
and his coppices and woods, all of which 
were on somewhat of an extensive, 
although, it must also be admitted, of air 
uncultivated character, carrying invariably 
a " spud " in his hand, with which he rooted 
up— "spudded out" is, however, the 
rustic term — all thistles and nettles, plan- 
tain and other destructive weeds that came 
in his way, or we may say caught his vigi- 
lant eye, for he was frequently seen 
suddenly to strike across a long, open field,^ 
spud in hand, as though bent upon some 
important, possibly tragic, performance, 
only to pounce vengefuUy upon a thistle 
that had been imprudent, or bold enough, 
to carry its head higher than its neigh- 
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bours. Pride would certainly meet with a 
fall, on all such manifestations, upon his 
property, it was evident. 

He was either sharp and irritable, or 
gloomy and morose with his labourers, 
none of whom spoke well of him. He 
was a vigilant overseer, who kept a keen 
eye to note their work, or omission of 
work — he required a full measure and 
brimming over, they grumbled, for his pay. 
No one, indeed, it was always broadly 
said, would serve under him when there 
were other places and other masters to be 
had ; it was always the thrown-put, or 
turned away labourers, who came to him, 
and knowing this, understanding that they 
were to a certain extent in his power and 
at his mercy, did not make him treat then^ 
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the more kindly. And the rustics asserted 
that the housekeeper was very much 
tifter the pattern of her master — she made 
friends with none of them, encouraged no 
gossip about either her master or her 
young mistress. Although a handsome 
woman, as their eyes told them, and an 
unmarried woman, if her name was to be 
taken as evidence, she never appeared to 
wish, or to contemplate, changing her con- 
dition ; at least, it might be more cautious 
to say to change it for any that they could 
offer for her acceptance. There was, also, 
an air almost of con tempt for them, both 
lads and lasses, a sort of "stand-oflBshness," 
as they called it, in the expression of her 
.<5old, well out features and bright, steady 
^yes, that kept them all at a certain dis- 
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tance from her. Even the middle-aged 
swains and more important gossips of the 
place could only boast of having a sort of 
** nodding *' acquaintance with her. Some 
hinted that she was flying at higher game, 
yet she gave the outer world little reasons, 
little ground, on which to build their sus- 
picions. Her manner to her master, at 
least when others were present, was uni- 
formly distant and respectful, as became 
her situation in his household. And yet, to 
tell the truth, these gossips were in the 
right. Mrs. Keziah — called " missus,'* as it 
was customary in those days for the rustics 
to call all except very young ladies — was, 
indeed, nothing but a snake in the grass 
to the young lady she professed to serve j 
waiting, watching, and plotting incessantly 
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to get the poor, friendless girl out of the 
way, that she might be able to play her 
own crafty game without molestation. To 
get her married was the scheme at which 
she incessantly laboured ; but alas 1 her 
master was deaf to all hints, all sly in- 
sinuations, or representations on the 
matter. She could neither induce him to 
send the young lady to some distant rela- 
tives they had, living in the far-off neigh- 
bourhood of that busy city, Liverpool, nor 
convince him of the desirability of making 
acquaintance with any of the young gentle- 
men that, at times, came to reside for a 
while in the neighbourhood — at the Rectory 
chiefly. It will, therefore, be easily under- 
stood how greedily she would seize upon 
and avail herself of any opportunities that 
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might occur of disposing of the niece ; and 
if this could be done in some way that would 
not be agreeable to the uncle and would 
anger him with his niece — especially to 
such an extent as to cause an irrevocable 
breach between them — why, so much the 
better, thought this evil and unscrupulous 
schemer ; it would then leave the ground 
clear for herself. 

Fortune, it not rarely happens, favours 
the vicious, when also bold. She was 
successful in this wish, or rather in the 
accomplishment of this wish, though, 
indeed, in a manner and with a prompti- 
tude that had never entered even into her 
evil imagination. 



CHAPTER VITL 

It is necessary here to " hark back** a little, 
as the sportsmen in that neighbourhood 
were accumstomed to say, and to recount 
what Mrs. Keziah, the housekeeper of the 
Grange, heard, and hearing reported, one 
evening, to her young mistress, 

Now, Mrs. Keziah had been shopping 
in the village, which contained one grocer's 
shop only, kept by the wife of the black- 
smith — a quaint little shop, with one 
diamond-paned window, and entered by a 
pretty rustic porch, overhung with honey- 
suckle and the fragrant China-rose that 
grew so luxuriantly in that neighbourhood, 
cUmbing over most of the houses, grand or 
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plebian, and, when we last were tliere> 
embracing even the stone and brick walls 
of one of the oldest English, or Saxon,, 
churches in England. However, we ob* 
served on that occasion that they were in 
no danger of accomplishing the feat re- 
corded in the old ballad, of hanging their 
beautiful blossoms "trailing from the 
spire 1 

After detailing certain " events," as thej 
might well be called in that somnambulistic 
neighbourhood, Mrs. Keziah went on ta 
tell her young mistress of the astonishing,. 
the bewildering fact, that the " old mill 
was really let at last." 

" I declare that I was so surprised at 
first. Miss Katrine," confessed Mrs. Keziah, 
"that I could hardly believe my ears. 
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After all these years 1 after the horrid 
murder that was committed there — after 
all the ghosts we have seen flitting about 
the place 1 " 

This was somewhat of a bold statement 
on Mrs. Keziah's part, for, in truth, 
neither she nor her young mistress could 
aver that they had actually seen these 
ghosts, although they might have heard 
of them. It did not seem so to her, 
apparently — so she ran on, although a little 
breathlessly. 

" * It's a bold man,' I said to old Mother 
Cross, who was telling me the news, * it's a 
bold man, neighbour Gross, who would 
venture to take that mill ; who is he, and 
where does he come from ? ' She only 
shook her head, for neighbour Goss is not 
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too wise, and said — * That^s more than any 
on us knows, Mrs. Keziah ; no one knows 
aught about him, where he came from or 
what are his belongings. They say he is 
mum, and won't tell nothing about hisself 
to nobody. I heard that he calls hisself 
Randolph Smidt — not a name belong- 
ing to our parts, there's no Smidt here- 
abouts. Tis said he comes from Garmany, 
where there be so many mills and millers — 
a windy country, belike— but he brings 
nobody with him but his man, who speaks 
no English, though they dew say his 
master speaks it uncommon well.' And 
that's exactly what neighbour Goss told 
me, miss, in her own way." 

" But what could be in all those wag- 
gons," asked the curious young lady; 
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"those heavy waggons that were going 
towards the mill this afternoon — there was 
quite a string of them? '^ 

" And that's the strangest thing of all, 
miss," answered the housekeeper. " You 
wouldn't believe it— who would ? seeing 
he's only a miller — but they are all books, 
all books, I do assure you. Miss Katrine," 
repeated the housekeeper earnestly, as 
though she felt the difficulty her young 
mistress must have in crediting her state- 
ments, " Such a number, miss, I never 
saw together before ; your uncle has a 
great many, to be sure, but here's ten 
times as many at the least, I'm certain. 
And that's what the building is for that 
he has been making behind his cottage. 
Miss Katrine; every one was wondering 
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what he wanted to do with such a big 
room, with shelves all round it, down to 
the ground and up to the very roof/' 

** I wonder then, Keziah,'* laughed her 
young mistress, " why none of you asked 
the new miller the question. Neither you 
Twr the neighbours are generally so back- 
ward in making inquiries in other cases, I 
fancy/' 

" I don't think you would care, even 
yourself, to ask him such a question, or 
any questions, I might say, jBor the matter 
of thatf Miss Katrine," retorted the house- 
keeper, a little ruflSed in her temper. " I 
saw him once give a look to a man who 
made too free with his tongue, that I 
should not have liked to have faced myself, 
Miss Katrine ; it meant * knocking down,* 
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if anything did/' concluded the house- 
keeper decisively. 

Katrine asked no more questions about 
the eccentricities of this strange, if humble, 
comer into their neighbourhood — ^taking 
her basket and gloves she went out 
to gather some of the wild strawberries 
with which their lanes abounded. 



CHAPTER IX. 

It was some little time after Mrs. Keziah's 
account of the advent of Mr. Smidt and 
his books into their quiet uneventful neigh- 
bourhood that Katrine, finding the garden 
adjoining the Grange, with its boundary of 
high blackthorn hedges, particularly stufEy 
and breathless, went for a stroll into the 
large, wandering woods adjoining her 
uncle's meadows. For this lonely young girl 
had few accomplishments, indeed few occu- 
pations wherewith to while away the long 
hours of the summer days — the worn-out 
old spinnet of her uncle's encouraged no 



musical talent. But she was exceedingly 
fond of flowers ; her delight was to trans- 
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plant some field or wood specimens into 
her own garden and see what culture and 
education would do for them ; in which 
culture her success was sometimes very 
surprising in the eyes of her neighbours* 
It was rather late in the season and rather 
too hot for transplanting many flowers or 
plants, still she thought she might find 
some young shoots or sprouts that might 
bear removing into sheltered corners and 
richer soil. 

Unfortunately she had no modem bot- 
anical book, only an imperfect and very 
old one that simply contained the Latin 
names of plants and flowers — it was 
their English names that she was most 
eager to learn. Sometimes she would 
pick up their ordinary appellations from 
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the more intelligent of her neighbours, 
which, by their oddity, often tickled her 
fancy. Pheasants' -eye, lad*s-love, Kitty- 
run- the*streets, eggs-and-bacon, traveller's- 
joy, dragon' s-mouth, adder's-tongue, lords- 
and-ladies, love-in-a-bush, all these were 
inhabitants of that neighbourhood, with a 
list of others too long to enumerate, for it 
was a county of England particularly 

m 

noted for the great variety of its wild 
botanical species. Katrine especially 
liked these old-fashioned names, feeling 
that each one possibly had some tender, 
pathetic, or, it might be, droll history 
belonging to it, which, we know, is usually 
the fact; but she also wished to learn 
their scientific names, and their orders and 
classes. There was, however, no one to 
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whom she could apply — the village school- 
master, and the old-fashioned clergyman, 
neither appeared to feel much interest in, 
or perhaps, in very truth, knew much about 
the subject. 

Not long ago it had happened that a 
visitor to the neighbourhood once asked 
Xatrine if there were certain rare plants in 
those parts — bee and fly orchides— -and this 
set her to work to explore such localities 
as were within walking distance. She 
was assured that they had been occasionally 
discovered in the ditches, although they 
were very scarce. So taking her gardening 
basket and a trowel, Katrine went out 
through the shady woods on her way to 
some possibly likely habitats for these 
curious little plants. Her uncle and 
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Keziah, early in the morning, bad gone 
on a weekly journey, in the old gig, to the 
county town — it was market-day, and 
purchases for the house, not to be had at 
any nearer distance, were generally thus 
obtained on every Saturday. On this day, 
therefore, the lonely young girl was 
usually left entirely to her own re- 
sources; but as her uncle and Keziah 
were generally restraints upon her move- 
ments, it was, consequently, the one day 
of the week fullest of freedom, of unre- 
strained enjoyment for her. 

First she gathered a fine specimen of 
rest-arrow, then she met with a plant, that 
indeed was almost a bush, of that queer look- 
ing weed known in that district by the un- 
pleasant name of mad woman's milk. This 
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was regarded by the rustic housewives as a 
witch plant ; they were exceedingly parti- 
cular in warning their children not even to 
touch it, as its poison would bewitch them. 
Those who know this plant, which often 
grows in damp ditches or swampy meadow- 
ground, will remember that if its stem 
is broken, a singularly white fluid, very 
much the colour and consistence of milk, 
oozes out. There was thought to be 
poison, or an irritant in this fluid, which 
would make any wound it might 
touch extremely sore. Katrine, therefore, 
avoided it, though with a little reluctance, 
as it certainly looks very pretty and green 
as a background to other plants. She, 
however, took up with her trowel various 
roots that she thought would grow well in 
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odd comers and fill up certain un« 
occupied patches in her garden. More- 
over she always carried off and planted 
any flower, herb, or even weed (if not very 
unpleasant in its scent, about which our 
little florist and botanist was particular), 
if she was not possessed of its name and 
history, that she might learn them at her 
leisure, either from books, or from some 
chance informant. 

Weary at last, with the stifling heat and 
close atmosphere of the bright July day> 
and remembering that there was a hot, ex- 
posed and lengthy meadow to traverse 
before she could regain her home, she sat 
down under the shade of a wide-spreading 
oak tree, notoriously fine even for that 
well known county of fine trees, and soon^ 
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unconsciously, she fell asleep. A little 
shrew mouse, running about amongst the 
flowers at her feet, and a squirrel, perched 
on one of the thick, green boughs that 
drooped over her graceful, recumbent and 
motionless form, were the only things 
moving in her vicinity for a time — until 
indeed, a light, cautious tread stopped near 
her. A handsome, but exceedingly melan- 
choly looking young man, as melancholy 
as was said to have been Hamlet the 
Dane, possibly even a trifle more so, 
stood for a moment looking down with 
surprise on the beautiful, young, sleeping 
face, with its air of extreme sadness, 
plainly observable when her face was at 
rest, and her expressive, large, blue eyes 
closed. His astonishment, no doubt, was 
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caused at finding, in so peculiarly rough 
and peasant a neighbourhood, so unusually 
refined and delicate a face and figure as 
those belonging to this mysterious young 
maiden, this new " sleeping beauty of the 
woods." Whether he only paused for a 
moment, lost in this wonder, or for a 
slightly longer time he knew not ; he was 
startled from his seeming trance by a tre- 
mendous peal of thunder, one immediately 
following upon a brilliant flash of lightning. 
There was no need for him to awaken the 
sleeper, as otherwise he assuredly would 
have done without loss of time, knowing 
how dangerous it is to sleep under a tree 
during a thunder storm over head, a truth 
enforced on his mind by remembering that 
a fine Scotch fir at the top of the neigh- 
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l)ouring hill had been struck by lightning 
only a few days before, and a magnificent 
limb of the grand old giant torn from the 
trunk. He spoke to her, therefore, 
gently but distinctly; but Katrine was 
already startled into wakefulness, although 
hardly into comprehension of her circum- 
stances and surroundings, and sprang up 
from her mossy couch, with a look of ex- 
treme terror which might be either the 
fault of the thunder or of his unexpected 
proximity. 

" Do not be alarmed, Fraulein," he said, 
soothingly — it was not till afterwards that 
she recalled the oddity of his addressing 
her by a German title, and took it as con- 
firmatory of his being a foreigner, although 
he usually spoke English so well. " It 
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was only a peal of thunder that startled 
you from your sleep ; tell me where you 
live, for a tremendously pelting atorm of 
rain is coming on, and you must make 
baste home, if you would not be thoroughly 
direnched.'* 

"I live at the Grange," explained 
Katrine, " it is quite a quarter of a 
mile distant from here. " Oh what 
shall I do? It was so beautifully 
clear all over the sky, when I came out 
that I forgot all about umbrellas, and 
Keziah will be so angry, and then she will 
tell uncle to scold me if I get wet/* 

Her listener smiled a little, at this naive 
disclosure of family troubles, but it was a 
peculiarly gentle, rather sad smile, and 
Katrine would not have been able to detect 
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the slightest rudeness or familiarity in its 
expression had she seen it, which, however, 
she did not ; she was anxiously inspecting 
the growing darkness and near approadi of 
the storm, between the thick branches of 
her oak tree. After a moment's thought, 
or hesitation, the stranger replied — 

" You will, most certainly, never be abl^ 
to reach the Grange, Fraulein, without that 
undesirable drenching that you dreads- 
see," and as he spoke a fresh flash of 
lightning almost blinded her eyes, followed 
immediately by its attendant burst of 
thunder, succeeded by some heavy drops of 
rain " shaken down by the noise " as the 
village children were accustomed to say, 
" nor is it safe to remain here, under these 
lofty trees one moment longer^" he im- 
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peratively added. " Let me entreat you ta 
hurry out of tliis wood, and we shall be 
able in a few minutes to reach the windmill 
on the common, and you can take shelter 
there until the worst of the storm is over.'^ 

Somewhat to his surprise, Katrine seemed 
to shrink back as though frightened by 
this proposal. 

" I should be afraid to do that," she said 
timidly. *' Keziah tells me that such a 
strange man has taken it, nobody can make 
anything of him." 

*^ Nobody can make anything of him^** 
said the stranger with a very perceptible 
degree of suUenness in his pale face, " why, 
what do they want to make of him except 
a miller, a common rustic grinder of corn 1 '* 

He forget in his interest, not in what 
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people might say of him, but what might 
have been to his prejudice in the eyes of 
thia young stranger (which, greatly to his 
own surprise he felt was a point of no little 
concern to him) that it was hardly fair to 
ask these questions without first telling 
her who he himself was, ostensibly was, we 
should add, for truth's sake. 

" Oh, but then you must know," an- 
swered Katrine, quite innocent of the 
dangerous ground she was treading on,, 
"he is not in the least like a common 
miller; Keziah says she is sure there is 
something strange, perhaps even wicked 
about him, although his name is only 
Smidt, or Mr. Smidt, as Keziah calls him, 
but why I could not tell you." 

That she was talking a little unreservedly 
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to a stranger did not seem to enter into 
the mind of this little country girl, un- 
accustomed to society, used to speak freely 
to the rustics and neighbours around her, 
and being naturally of a brave, out-spoken 
nature. Moreover she was led into all f or- 
getfuluess of the situation by the exceeding 
courtesy, even reverence, of this stranger s 
manner, and by the gentleness of his voice, 
except in that one sullen utterance. 

" And what strange and wicked things 
can they suspect of him?" asked the 
stranger, perhaps a UUle ungenerously, 
considering the circumstances of the case, 
but Adam can be curious as well as Eve ! 
" What can they suspect of him ? " and 
there was something of a savage tone in 
this repeated question that struck un- 
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pleasantly on the young girl's refined and 
sensitive ear. 

" Oh, nothing, nothing that is of any 
consequence," she hurriedly rejoined, "be-» 
fiides I was wrong either to listen to or to 
repeat scandal about my neighbours. But 
I must hurry home now," she added after 
a moment's uncomfortable pause, " or the 
storm will burst over our heads." 

Her strange companion led the way 
through the wood without further parley, 
but they had not gone very many yards 
before the few big drops of rain began to 
change into a heavy downpour. 

" Come into the shelter of the mill, there 
is no help for it now," said the stranger a 
little grimly, " or Keziah and uncle will be 
angry indeed, and with reason, for you will 
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be perfectly drenched if not blown away^ 
while protection is actually at hand." 

A tremendous gust of wind which nearly 
took Katrine ofE her feet, gave point, at any 
rate force, to his pleadings. 

" The old woman at the mill will protect 
you against the supposed ogre, its wicked 
master, if not, I shall be at hand to help 
her, you are not afraid of me I hope ? " 

" Oh no," said Katrine laughing heartily, 
" I don't think that I am afraid of any 
body, not even of the mysterious miller, 
but certainly not of you.*^ 

" I am so thoroughly commonplace, I 
perceive," rejoined the other lightly, " so 
come in without fear and trembling, for 
no one knows the miller better than I do,, 
and I will answer for his not molesting 
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you or having any desire to alarm you in the 
slightest way," but theselastfew words were 
spoken, although significantly, in tones too 
low to catch Katrine's ear. Probably had 
they done so the sad gentleness of the tone 
would have struck her somewhat curiously. 

The wind rising in fury every moment, 
was becoming too much for Katrine's 
strength; any one who has crossed that 
wild, bleak common in a gust of wind will 
remember how difficult a feat it is to keep 
one's perpendicular. Gently and very 
reverently the young man drew her arm 
through his own to prevent her falling over 
the rough stones that strewed the common, 
the occasion for speed being too urgent to 
allow them to pick their way. 

" You must forgive me," he said softly. 
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•** but I am afraid lest you should fall and 
hurt yourself." 

As lie spoke they reached the door ci 
the mill cottage, which Katrine's com- 
panion unlocked, and, leading her in, she 
found herself — ^not in an ordinary cottage, 
with ordinary cottage furniture, but in 
a room lined with bookshelves ! Suddenly 
the truth flashed upon her, and Katrine 
blushed from her face to the " very 
finger tips." It would have seemed 
strange that it had not occurred to her 
before, seeing that he proffered the use of 
the room as if it had been his own, had not 
the fright produced by the storm, and the 
little oddity accompanying her sudden ac- 
quaintance with a stranger, somewhat con- 
fused her sensitive mind. Now she felt 
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sure that the very man about whom she 
had been speaking so unreservedly, stood 
before her, himself the recipient of her 
thoughtless words ! 

"Nevermind,** he said, smiling kindly 
aad easily, on seeing that in her confusion 
she was unable to speak, ^^you are not 
oUiged to believe what strangers say of 
me— and if you do not, " he added with 
momentary forgetfulness of his position, 
" I care nothing for the rest." 

She blushed still more vividly, if 
possible. 

** Indeed, I am afraid I was extremely 
rude; but, indeed^ I did not know to 
whom I was speaking. I will never listen 
to Keziah's gossip again. I remember now 
reading that the millers from Germany,. 
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^nd you came from Germany or Holland 
we are told, although you speak English 
like ourselves, are a very different class 
from our rustic millers.*' 

All this she felt to be terribly personal 
conversation ! but once in a scrape one 
must take the first means at hand for 
getting out again, she reflected ! Mean- 
while, to relieve her embarrassment, her 
companion now called her attention to his 
collection of books. To her surprise she 
saw it comprised beautiful editions of 
Milton, Shakespeare, Bacon, Pope, the 
Roman Empire, Johnson's Rasselas, 
Belisarius, Pope's translations, as well as 
Homer in the original, the usual classical 
works of a good library in fact. 

" What treasures, what glorious 
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treasures/' was Katrine's first ingenuous 
exclamation, almost before she had re- 
covered her breath after the unusually 
rapid speed of her walk — nor was her 
astonishment unnatural under the cir- 
cumstances. The room was of a fair 
size, much larger than any room to be 
found in the neighbouring cottages — 
some three or four times larger — and the 
walls, as we have said, were literally 
covered and concealed by books, closely 
packed and arranged in wooden shelves, 
evidently of amateur construction. These 
shelves began at the bottom of the walls 
and reached to the ceiling — they also filled 
all spaces, except those demanded for the 
door and one window, which looked out 
-across that part of the common, bordered 
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by the old, red brick Grange and its beauti- 
ful surroundings of flower garden, shrub- 
beries, and meadows* 

"What a collection of books you 
possess ; quite a fine library," Katrine 
repeated, with a slight addition to her first 
remark, as her companion remained silent. 
" How happy — how exceedingly happy you 
must be with all these treasures around 

you ! " 

His face clouded suddenly and became 
dark. 

"No," he answered gloomily, "books 
are not the only things necessary to happi- 
ness. I would that they were — I would 
that they were. But have you no library, 
Fraulein," he added, changing his tone 
abruptly, " is there no library in your 
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large, commodious Grange ? I have heard 
your neighbours talk about your uncle 
being a great reader." 

"Yes, Uncle Anstead likes reading," she 
asseiited readily, " but you must know that 
a great many, that indeed most of his 
books have no interest for me — dreary 
books about theological discussions and 
science — and philosophy and — and such 
things; but here you have books of 
romance, books of travels, poems and 
everything delightful ! " she went on with 
a merry, girlish laugh. " Oh I how rich 
you are. I should like to be so rich," shQ 
concluded, thoughtlessly. 

He looked at her for a few moments in 
hesitating silence, and then said gently — 
almost timidly it might have sounded to 
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any one more observant, or less occupied 
than Katrine with her surprise at what she 
had discovered to be the furniture of this 
rustic cottage — 

" Would you think it presumptuous in 
me to ofEer'you any you would like to take, 
Fraulein ? I have read them so often, you 
know. I don't want them ; you can send 
them back when done with — it is not far 
from the Grange." 

It may seem a little strange that the 
miller did not start at the name of 
Katrine's uncle, or it might seem strange 
to any one behind the scenes who knew 
the history of his life. But the fact was 
the name was not uncommon in that 
neighbourhood — there were several families 
who bore it within short distances, who 
were his customers. 
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Our little country maiden looked and 
felt sUghtly embarrassed for the moment ; 
but only for the moment. The offer was 
too respectfully and courteously made for 
offence to be possible. 

" I have no right to expect or to receive 
favours from you," she said, looking 
frankly into his face, "but if you would 
not mind my making a little return I 
should not feel so much oppressed by your 
benevolent offer, Mr. Smidt ! " 

She laughed her own merry, ringing 
laugh at his look of questioning surprise, 
and then added — 

" I saw that you had a nice little plot 
of garden around the cottage library, as 
one may call it ; but it is ornamented, at 
present, with very few flowers, and those 
are chiefly wild ones." She could not 
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guess that to him, as to herself, wild' 
flowers were more interesting to cultivate 
than, at any rate, the commonest of the 
garden specimens, whose education can 
hardly be advanced, or inspire with much 
interest! She thought she was alone 
in what was called her very peculiar 
whim ! ** Don't think me rude, but wild 
veronica and honey suckle might well be sup- 
plemented by lilies and carnations. Ah t 
I see you like the suggestion of these I '* — 
as lie looked pleased at this idea — " Well, 
then, I will borrow a book, Mr. Smidt, if 
you will let me send you, by Keziah, to- 
night, at least a plant of my fine auri- 
culas.*' 

Auriculas, it so happened, recalled a 
never-forgotten garden of the past to her 
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listener's mind, and his eyes suddenly 
brightened. 

"You are indeed good," he answered, 
softly, " there is little I could be so grate- 
ful for as for auriculas. I remember my 
Tmother had such beautiful specimens of 
them in her garden/' He suddenly 
checked himself on seeing her look of 
interest, and almost inquiry, and added — 
■** But that is long ago — ^long ago indeed — 
much that is sad — much that is terrible 
has happened since then, that I cannot 
bear to speak about.'* 

How often afterwards Katrine recalled 
^and pondered over those strange words — 
^strangely said. 

" Certainly," he added, after a slightly 
^awkward pause, " I should be most grate- 
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fill to you, if you could kindly let me have^ 
through your housekeeper, Mrs. Keziah, I 
think you call her, some offshoots of auri- 
culas and polyanthuses, and heartsease." 

** I will not forget," she answered 
simply. " Keziah shall bring you some to- 
morrow." 

To her surprise, however, he was silent,. 
and she was not sure, on observing his^ 
preoccupied air, if he had heard her ; but 
the reiteration of her promise appeared to 
arouse him from his abstraction, his im-^ 
polite, unflattering abstraction, some young^ 
ladies might have thought; but Katrine^ 
was not one of that sort ! 

" I thank you gratefully," he rejoined 
at last, " for books and flowers are my 
only and my best companions — one may 
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sometimes get weary of one's own 
thoughts." 

" So I often find," said Katrine, in- 
genuously, " when one is dull and alone, 
books are delightful companions — ^that is, 
unless one has read them through too many 
times,'* she added, wistfully, the weariness 
produced by the " oft-told tale," or, in her 
case, the oft-read tale, perhaps we should 
say, if there is a shadow of difEerence be- 
tween them, appearing for a moment in 
her open countenance, as she looked 
mournfully around at these printed 
treasures. 

" Would you like to take one home with 
you now ? " her companion asked hesitat- 
ingly, " you can leave it, when done with, 
at the door of the mill in charge of the 
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woman who attends to my few wants," he 
added, with a faint smile, ** and who is 
generally somewhere on the scene." 

" Oh ! I should like, above all things, to 
take this book on wild flowers," answered 
Katrine, impetuously, pointing to one on 
the shelf nearest her, the title of which 
had suddenly caught her eyes, "I could 
then learn about them myself without 
troubling anybody. Thank you so much 
for the offer." 

" Here it is then,'* he returned, smiling 
courteously, and taking down the book he 
placed it in her hands; " and should you 
ever honour me with another conversa- 
tion," he added, a little stiflBy, a sudden 
remembrance of their different positions 
returning to him, " I may, perhaps, be 
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permitted to test your botanical know- 
ledge." 

^^ Thank you/* once more she said, 
simply. " What a real delight and satis- 
/action it will be to give a true name to all 
these little companions of mine," giving 
a playful kiss to the flowers, little know- 
ing what a preservative that smaU caress 
would prove— far more effective than 
all the schemes and contrivances of botanists 
when they dry them, gum them, and 
press them flat between sheets of grey 
paper ! 

As she sat resting he went to his one 
window and looked out abstractedly at the 
rain, which was now coming down in the 
torrents customary to that part of the 
country, where it was said the rain clouds 
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perfectly understood their business, and 
performed it well, where, indeed, some say, 
** It never rains, but it pours." 

Suddenly rousing himself Randolph took 
up the flowers that she had lightly laid 
down upon his table. 

" Have you then many flowers in your 
garden?" he asked, returning to the 
subject. *' Many florists' flowers, as some 
call them ? I fancy you have a peculiar 
love for all flowers. Am I right ? " 

"Quite right," said Katrine, nodding 
brightly. "You must know they are my 
chief companions, for I have no friends of 
my own age, unfortunately " — this, indeed,^ 
a little sadly said. " Dncle hates strangers 
about the house, he says. But, in reality, 
I have but few garden flowers — ^few 
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cultivated ones, for we have only a rough 
gardener. Those that I have for my owir 
self come generally from the woods, 
meadows, and streams, originally — some- 
times I think I like them all the better 
that, although not so grand and fashion- 
able in appearance," she said, smiling,, 
"they belong to myself, and I may 
educate them as I like. And although 
William, our gardener, laughs at me, I 
know that even he is surprised at the im- 
provement and change sometimes to be 
seen in my plants after they have been 
under my care for a season or two. For,, 
indeed, this has been a great amusement 
of mine for a great many years," she added 

as sedately as though she had been a 
dame of sixty summers at the very least.. 
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•** Still, I could wish," after a pause, " that 
I was not quite so ignorant about botany, 
that I, at least, knew the names, the 
English names of flowers, in particular — 
one feels them to be more like friends 
when you can call each by its individual 
title — its very own name, you know — 
T^elonging to the country where it grows." 

"That is very true,'* he agreed, "but 
Tiave you then no English and modern 
books on botany in your library ? " 

" Uncle never lets me meddle with his 
library," she answered hastily, blushing a 
little. " I have a small one of my own, 
but chiefly old-fashioned, stupid books, 
stories, in fact, about our grandmothers, 
which I have really read and read for 
want of others until I am sick of the very 
Bight of their weU-worn covers." 
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"Yes," he again said, continuing a 
subject that was so safe, with a smile that 
proved to her how very pleasantly he could 
smile when he chose, which certainly was 
not very often. " Yes, I have, indeed, a 
tolerable number of old friends ; and if 
you would be good enough, as I have said^ 
to make their acquaintance in turn, I am 
sure some of them might make a leisure 
hour pass pleasantly. That volume on the 

wild flowers and plants of shire, 

which you have in your hand, is a work 
very rare and difficult to obtain ; it is quite 
out of print at present, I am told." 

" Then it is, indeed, kind of you to lend 
it me," was the simple answer, for Katrine 
was now absolutely oblivious of the 
miller's position in life; "but," taking 
a little book of blank pages from her 
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pocket, " here is my new scribbling book, 
which I have just made, luckily! Now 
if you could kindly tell me the proper 
names of these flowers," touching her 
little bouquet, " I will write them down 
at once. This we call * bachelor's button,' 
this a sprig of 'traveller's joy,' this 
* Kitty-run-the-streets,' this * sweet mar- 
joram,' this * willow weed,' or * applepie.' " 

So she ran on enumerating the common 
names as she gathered them together, and 
then, remarking that it had left ofE raining, 
prepared to depart without waiting for an 
answer to her request. 

" Leave me these," said her host, a little 
wildly ; then more humbly and measuredly 
added, " I beg pardon, but these speci- 
mens, you see, are not a little crushed — 
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some of the petals are lost — you know we 
ought to have a flower perfect if you would 
discover its name " (artfully). " I will 
gather you some fresh ones to-morrow in 
place of these, if you will allow me, I 
mean." 

" Oh, no I certainly not,'* she answered, 
laughing merrily, " there are plenty more 
to be found in our fields, lanes and hedges. 
It will be something to do, you see, to 
gather a fresh posy. I have so much 
leisure time, you know — for Keziah does 
all the house work — indeed, I am sorry to 
say, Keziah attends to everything " — 

Here she stopped a little abruptly, and 
her companion again looked restlessly out 
at the clouds, " as though anxious to get 
rid of me," thought poor Katrine; not 
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angrily, but, on the contrary, with an un- 
comfortable feeling that she had been 
making a somewhat unpardonable intrusion 
into his library, surprising his secrets, as it 
were. 

" I think I must go now," she said, with 
decision, ** whether it rains or no ; and, 
indeed, I have no right to take up your 
time any longer. Thank you so very 
much for the shelter you have afforded 
me. I should, indeed, have been drenched 
without it." 

He made no answer to this little speech 
of hers — she almost fancied he had not 
heard it — he proceeded to open the door 
and looked out upon the still gloomy sky. 
The clouds were now broken, and rolling 
sullenly apart, the rain had entirely ceased 
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and there appeared no likelihood of a 
renewal of the late downpour. Katrine 
followed her companion s movements with 
comprehending eyes. 

"Yes, I think I can safely go home 
now," she observed lightly, " and relieve 
Mrs. Keziah's mind of the overpowering 
anxiety she must have felt at my non- 
appearance — if she has happened to ob- 
serve it." 

He noticed that she made no mention 
of any probable concern on the part of her 
uncle ! He accordingly opened the door 
for her, and with a few graceful thanks 
again, Katrine tripped lightly away over 
the wet and glistening grass of the com- 
mon, holding up her dress with one firm 
little hand, the other carrying her book. 
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As she disappeared in the distance he 
turned awtfy with a shivering, deep-drawn 
sigh, while Katrine, reaching her home 
unobserved, for a wonder, by the keen eyes 
of Mrs. Keziah, ran upstairs with ap- 
parently untired feet, and shutting herself 
in her own little room, brooded over her 
small adventure with an intensity of feel- 
ing that might have been puzzling to 
others, until the grim housekeeper an- 
nounced supper in even a more surly and 
grim manner than usual, although our 
preoccupied little heroine did not perceive 
it. Supper passed in its customary 
silence, her uncle asking no question as to 
what had been her occupations during the 
day, which, indeed, he only occasionally 
did when something had chanced to put 
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iiim into that rare condition of mind, a 
good temper. He appeared to-night to 
be rather more than ordinarily engrossed 
by his own gloomy thoughts, whatever 
they might be, for Katrine could seldom 
gain a clue to her uncle's preoccupa- 
tion of mind. 

When Katrine returned to her own 
little sanctum she suddenly bethought her 
of inspecting the title page of her borrowed 
book to see what name it bore. " For," she 
mused, *^ I am sure that Smidt can never be 
his real name." 

** Does he look like a Smidt now ? " she 

asked herself disdainfully ; " is his speech, 

his manner of behaving, or — or-— anything, 

in fact, the least like a Mr. 8mtdt ? " 

After this disrespectful, not to say im- 
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pertinent way of treating this well-beloved,, 
ancient a.ud favourite name (to judge by the 
number of people who rejoice in it) she 
turned eagerly to the title page. But> 
alas, no name was there^ not only to her 
great disappointment, but somewhat to her 
perplexity. For it was evident that a 
name had once been inscribed thereon, ta 
testify to the ownership of the book, but,, 
as a' fact, a small piece of the page had 
actually been carefully cut out, leaving oa 
one side of the chasm what she fancied waa 
part of the capital letter R ; on the other 
the small final letter of a name that ap- 
peared to end in h I 

This was, indeed, a mystery that intruded 
itself even into the simple and innocent 
dreams of our Katrine I 
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Now this is but the briefest record, it 
must be remetnbered, of a tragical tale^ 
not a three-volumed novel, aad it is not 
our intention to enter into all the numerous 
particulars that fill such pages, or to give 
minute records of the growth of a pas- 
sionate attachment between these ap- 
parently incongruous lovers, but apparently 
only. Incongruous by outward circum- 
stance, but not by education or by taste; 
for Katrine soon perceived and acknow- 
ledged to herself that her seemingly 
humble companion had a mind far more 
oultivated by the higher education — im- 
measurably more stored with information, 
with knowledge, with learning — than her 
own, superior in station as she appeared 
to be. 
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She soon learned enough about him to* 
know that in truth he was no miller, but a 
gentleman, and what discovery could be- 
more delightful to a romantic, lonely 
young girl. But what his former history 
was, except a few loving allusions to a 
beloved and lost sister, and to a mother^ 
heart-broken by that sister's death, even 
she could not learn from him ; he shrank 
from any allusion to the subject, she had 
observed, as if it gave him a mortal stab.. 

Thus, innocently enough, although 
contrary to all principles of "Mrs. Grundy,'*" 
Katrine drifted into an acquaintance with 
this new-comer into the neighbourhood,, 
and with a shyness inexplicable to herself, 
she never let fall a word on the subject,, 
either to her uncle or to Mrs. Keziah. 



CHA.PTER X. 

It was mid- day when old Elias returned 
from his morning walk across and around 
his farm. For he rarely omitted his daily 
duty of superintending his labourers himself, 
and very thorough, indeed, was his inspec- 
tion of their work, as they, themselves, 
had good reason to know. They could 
not plough crookedly, reap his wheat, or 
mow his barley badly but they had to 
suffer severely for their laziness, or careless- 
ness, by having their wages immediately 
reduced, and no excuse, or plea, admitted. 
Consequently the master of the Old Grange 
had his work much better attended to, far 
better executed than had his more indul- 
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gent and less strict neighbours. There 
were also numerous applicants for farm 
labour at that period; the times were hard, 
and even ill-paid work difficult to get ; a 
state of things old Elias did not fail to 
make of great profit to himseK. It almost 
seemed as though his neighbours were 
correct in insisting that he had inherited, 
through the old Jewish name his mother 
had bestowed upon him — after some 
remote puritanical ancestor, it was said — 
something of the Jewish miserly disposi- 
tion with regard to monetary affairs. 
Very few there were who could make a 
profit out of old Elias ; on the other hand, 
very few there were out of whom old Elias 
could not, when so minded, or when he 
was offered the opportunity, make, not a 
slight, but a considerable profit. 
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He had not settled himself more than a 
few minutes in his favourite worn, old 
leather chair — the chair that had also been 
the favourite of more than one ancestor, 
and still had some appearance of strength, 
if not of comeliness left — when his house- 
keeper, after a discreet knock at the door, 
entered. His keen, observant eyes per- 
ceived at once, by the preternatural gravity 
of Mrs. Keziah's face and her solemnity of 
tread, that something unusually untoward 
must have happened. 

" Well, Mrs. Keziah, what is the matter 
now, for it is easy to see by your brows 
that something has gone amiss ? " began 
Mrs. Keziah's master, with a touch of 
grim humour ; " has the new maid got a 
young man at her heels already, or has 
the fruit garden been robbed ? " 
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This last, indeed, was a very customary 
inquiry, an almost daily one of old Blias* 
— for it was not at all an uncommon 
occurrence — anybody's fruit being con- 
sidered fair pillage by the younger rustics 
of this rude, untaught neighbourhood, but 
the housekeeper would have seen no joke 
in the matter even if such had been the 
case. Nor, in sober truth, would her 
master have done so, although he assumed 
to speak so jauntily on the subject. 

"Sir! something very different from 
that, something very extraordinary, very 
unseemly,! may say, is the matter, sir," said 
his well-educated housekeeper, who, we 
may remember, was no native of that rude 
county, and rarely condescended to use a 
word of its xxnconth patois. '* Something 
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that I cannot at all comprehend is the 
matter, sir. Sir, I went into Miss Katrine's 
room just now, to take her the new gown 
that had come home from the dress-^ 
maker's, and not before she wanted it, if I 
may make bold to say so, sir; for Miss 
Katrine, as you may, perhaps, have ob- 
served yourself, sir, never takes the care 
that young ladies ought to take about 
dress " — 

If his attention had not been called to 
this indifference to finery and even neat- 
ness on poor Katrine's part, it was not 
through any fault of the housekeeper's,, 
decidedly ; but Elias saw that she had some- 
thing far more important to say, and, there- 
fore, with the object of hearing it, discreetly 
refrained from making any observation. 
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" Sir," continued Mrs. Keziah, coming 
nearer to her master's chair, and speaking 
in her most impressive and significant 
manner, " Miss Katrine was not in her 
room when I entered it — she was out 
somewhere " — 

This was said with a very significant 
emphasis — pursing up her lips. 

" Well, and what then ? Surely Miss 
Katrine is not obi iged to be always in her 
room during this hot summer weather," re- 
turned her master, a little irritably, and 
somewhat puzzled both by her tone, pecu- 
liar look, and hesitating speech. "One 
would almost have imagined that you had 
•discovered a thief concealed in one of her 
<5upboards by your manner, Mrs. Keziah ! *' 

" Sir, in one sense," retorted Mrs. 
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Keziah, witli ominous stateliness. " J 
did find a thief. I found this hooJc, sir, to 
my unbounded astonishment, and when you 
learn where it came from, sir, and who had 
the impudence to lend it, sir, I humbly 
suspect that you will find the lender a man 
who fully intends to steal something very 
different and much more important, in re- 
turn, than hoohsy (this in a tone of con- 
tempt) from the young lady.'* 

Mrs. Keziah, as we know, was a " decayed 
lady," at least so she called herself, and 
no doubt this was the reason, or one of 
the reasons, why her master treated her 
with a consideration and respect unusual 
to one in her position — a respect, it may be 
hinted, she lived in hopes, before long, of 
fanning into a far warmer feeling ! For 
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we know she was still a good-looking, if 
not quite a handsome woman, and her 
speech and manner were remarkably free 
from the taint of vulgarity. Still her ap- 
preciation of books was not very high. 

" What book are you speaking about ? " 
said her master, now turning round ab- 
ruptly in his seat, and addressing her with 
more interest in his manner, his ideas 
somewhat confused by this sudden revela- 
tion. " Do you tell me that my niece has 
ventured into my library and presumed to 
meddle with my volumes without my per* 
mission ? What induced the child to be so 
impertinent — I never knew her so before. 
Send her to me immediately, Mrs. Keziah ! 
I will soon know the reason why she has 
dared "— 
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He was working himself, as he could 
easily do, into a towering passion, but his 
housekeeper respectfully interposed before 
he could utter another word. 

"No, sir," she demurely said, with 
downcast eyes, " that would be bad enough, 
no doubt, but I fear, I sadly fear, it is 
something worse even than that. Sir, I have 
been for some time, most reluctantly, sir 
— ^indeed exceedingly reluctantly — obliged 
to suspect that Miss Katrine, forgetful of 
what is due to her uncle's high position 
and name, has been demeaning herself by 
bestowing her notice upon a man quite 
beneath her attention, sir, a man whom even 
I would not condescend to speak to, except 
as to a menial. A common miller^ sir," 
she went on, with increasing vehemence — 
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" but what is suspicious about him is that 
he has got a library ! I say to myself what 
I say to you, sir, that he most likely stole 
that library, and is a thief as well as a 
miller^ for what should the like of him 
want with hooks forsooth ! And worse than 
that, sir, they are books written in an out- 
landish tongue, and can't, of course, be jit 
for a young lady to read." 

This singular idea, once prevalent enough 
in some classes and amongst some bigoted 
people, this unquestioning belief that all 
books not written in the comparatively clean 
and discreet English tongue mustbefouland 
unfit for modest eyes, and minds, might 
have made old Elias smile at another time, 
in his grim, sarcastic way — and he had no 
other way of smiling — ^just now his sur- 
prise overpowered his sense of humour. 
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"Aleaxned miller forsooth!" he said 
sneeringly, " let me see the book, 
Keziah." 

She handed her master a book she had 

brought with her into the library — it was 
a volume of Goethe's poems, and he began 

to turn over the leaves at first with a f ar- 

ofE look upon his grey face, as if the foreign 

print recalled his student and university 

days, with many of their bright, buoyant 

memories, to his mind. 

But, as she stood respectfully awaiting 
his next remarks, the housekeeper was sud- 
denly terribly startled by observing a 
ghastly change come over her master's 
countenance. 

He turned to see if any name was in- 
ficribed on the title page, which he had 

VOL. III. M 
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not inspected before, but that was suspici- 
ously cut out — as we know was the case 
wtili the book on botany ; he turned next, 
with a shaking hand, which made all the 
leaves rustle under his touch, to some notes 
that were pencilled on several of the 
margins — finally to a note written at the 
end — and a fierce, wild exclamation, such 
as Mrs. Keziah, all the time she had lived 
in his house had never heard from him — 
such, indeed, as the horrified woman had 
never heard from any one before — ^burst 
from his lips. 

" Mr. Elias — sir 1 master 1 oh 1 what is 
the matter. Good Lord, sir, what is in the 
book, is it the devil's own writing— oh 1 
what can it be ? " 

She ran to the window and hastily threw 



ft 
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up the sash, seeing that her master was 
evidently quite incapable of speech, then 
proceeded to unfasten his necktie. 

" Water," he gasped, after a few mo- 
ments, and she poured out some from a 
water jug, which fortunately stood on a 
table near, and held the glass to his now 
chattering teeth. 

With some dijEculty he appeared to 
separate them sufficiently to admit the rim 
of the tumbler — he then, with an effort, 
swallowed a few drops — they refreshed 
him, he took a larger draught, which still 
more helped to recover him ; lastly he 
emptied the tumbler and carefully replaced 
it on the table — sighed deeply, and shook 
himself several times as one does after re- 
covery from a terrible and unexpected 
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shock ; then, apparently totally uncon- 
scious of the presence of his housekeeper, he 
began mattering in harsh and discordant 
tones to himself. ^ 

Mrs. Keziah used to repeat afterwards 
how she thought she must be listening to 
the croaking of a raven, so changed were 
the tones from the slow and even ones 
usually employed by her master. 

"Found — found at last, after all these 
years — not dead after all — ^ready to my 
hand— ready for retribution. * Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord.' But vengeance 
shall now be mine — ^for the Lord has long 
delayed " — 

He broke into a snarling laugh as he 
uttered these blasphemous words, and Mrs. 
.Keziah, with terror- dilated eyes, stood 
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listening for some time literally incapable 
of speech, fearing, indeed, that her master 
had suddenly gone furiously mad ! 

" You are feeling ill, sir," she began, 
** the heat has been too mtich for you. Let 
me run upstairs and call Miss E^atrine." 

The name of his niece recalled him sud- 
denly to himself. He stopped Mrs. Keziah 
as she was proceeding hurriedly to leave 
the room, by a well-understood mysterious 
gesture of the hand which brought her back 
to his side again. 

" Not for your life 1 " he exclaimed 
fiercely, and a look almost, she thought, 
like a scare came into his eyes. ** Not for 
your life — tell her nothing of tJiis'^ 

Mrs. Keziah hardly knew what he referred 
to by the word so forcibly emphasized, 
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certainly not to his illness, she thought. 
" Not a word, not a word, remember ! *' 

He paused for a second confusedly, 
muttered something incoherent, which her 
keenest ears could not catch, and then said — 

" Leave me here, Mrs. Keziah, for a short 
time, but remember I caution you — not a 
word — not even a whisper of — of what has 
happened. I will tell you all presently, 
for I shall need your help — ^yes, your help 
will be imperative — but now — I must think 
— I must think,'* he muttered over and over 
again, evidently unable to accomplish what 
he so much desired and felt to be neces- 
sary. " I have made a terrible discovery, 
Mrs. Keziah, a horrible discovery, and I 
must not only think, but act, and that 
promptly. After all these years," he re- 
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iterated, " and yet found at last — fox as he 
was. Now^ at any rate, he shall not escape 
— ^now at any rate he is in the toils — and 
they shall entangle him irrevocably. 
Randolph Latham — ^Randolph Latham — 
caught at last ! " 

For about a quarter of an hour after this 
broken expression and reflection of a fero- 
cious joy, he remained motionless, large 
beads of moisture gathered on his brow 
and rolled down his furrowed and sunken 
cheeks — ^under this sudden and violent 
emotion, looking unusually hollo w. 

Equally motionless stood the house- 
keeper — she declared afterwards, that she 
dared not obey her master and leave him — 
not less occupied by her reflections than he 
appeared to be with his. 
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The ticking of the mantelpiece clock 
sounded pretematurally loud, and a little 
mouse, deluded into fancied security by the 
absence of human sounds, actually crossed 
the rug close to Mrs. Keziah's foot, who, 
for the first time in her life, left this de- 
tested species of animal unmolested I 

"What could this extraordinary, this 
unexampled agitation of her master mean," 
she mused. " What could be the nature 
of the discovery he had so suddenly and 
strangely made ? And who was Randolph 
Latham ? '' 

Her curiosity was well-nigh irrepressible 
—always a strong feature in her character, 
she now scarcely knew how to keep it 
within bounds— yet Mrs. Keziah was well 
known tojtmm^ who could maintain a 
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fiecure " hold upon herself " whenever that 
hold was required by circumstances. 

Moreover she really dared not speak, for 
her master occasionally had a way of his 
own of enforcing obedience, and most un- 
doubtedly of inspiring terror ! But, oh ! if 
she covld but know what this extraor- 
dinary, this unprecedented emotion meant. 
She would have given a month's salary to 
read the riddle, and this would have been 
a high price indeed for one of Mrs. Keziah's 
disposition to pay. 

After a dead silence, which seemed 
almost an eternity to his motionless, 
scarcely breathing companion, Ellas sud- 
denly turned to her and spoke in cold and 
measured tones, such tones as told of a 
purpose formed, a resolution fixed at last. 
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" Mrs. Keziah," he began, in a tolerably 
firm voice, although unable to prevent a 
slight and most unaccustomed tremor 
from making itself heard, ** you are still 
here I see ; then let me impress it par- 
ticularly upon you to say nothing to Miss 
Katrine about our discovery of her posses- 
sion of — of this hook. Go and tell her — ^tell 
her only, without alarming her, that I 
desire to speak to her at once. And — one 
word more," he added, as the housekeeper 
turned towards the door to fulfil his be- 
hest, ** not one word, on your life^ to any 
one — to any one mind — about " — 

Here he hesitated a moment, then he 
repeated, disappointing Mrs. Keziah's hope 
that he might drop some hint and give her 
some clue to the meaning of his late re- 
markable emotion — 
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" Not one word about tliis book that you 
have so strangely and unfortunately dis- 
covered in my niece's room. Be secret — 
be faithful — and I shall know how to re- 
ward you hereafter'^ 

These last words, so emphatically said, 
were sweet to Mrs. Keziah's ears ; she 
thought they intimated something which, 
nevertheless, if the truth were known, had 
never even crossed her master's brain. 

** You shall always be satisfied with my 
most faithful services, sir, as I trust you 
have always hitherto been," she said de- 
murely, and at once left the room to carry 
out his errand. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A SUMMONS from her austere and gloomy 
uncle was so unusual an interruption to 
her day's monotonous, unvaried routine 
that his little-regarded, little-loved niece 
could but be surprised, even alarmed with 
an indefinite, but nevertheless a very real 
alarm. Moreover she noticed that there 
was something not a little peculiar in the 
manner of the housekeeper as she delivered- 
her message, and Katrine's observation 
was correct. There was something not 
customary in Mrs. Keziah's manner, quite 
at variance with her usual measured, not to 
say supercilious and almost impertinently 
familiar manner of addressing her young 
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mistress, for mistress she unquestionably 
was, although Mrs. Keziah would rarelj 
acknowledge it. 

** Uncle wants me did you say, Mrs. 
Keziah ? " she repeated, " are you quite 
sure, Mrs. Keziah ? " 

** Certainly, Miss Katrine, it is not likely 
that I should make such a mistake, and 
take such a liberty as to come for you 
unless your uncle had sent me — certainly , 
Miss Katrine, he desires you to come down 
to him in his library immediately.*^ 

** But— uncle wants me you say,*' again 
said poor Katrine, " what can he want me 
for, did he give you the least idea, Mrs. 
Keziah ? *' 

She would have had a fearful suspicion 
of what was in store for her had she missed 
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her borrowed and precious volume of Ger- 
man poems, but she had just come in from 
her customary stroll round the fields and 
poultry yard, it being her favourite amuse- 
ment to feed the poultry — of which they 
had a large stock, chiefly collected and 
cared for by Katrine, numbering Polish 
hens, with their white top-knots, the 
speckled guinea fowls and Spanish hens ; 
the ugly Cochin China was then happily, 
an unknown variety, but there were ban- 
tams and gamecocks, in fine feather and 
beauty. After this duty and pleasure were 
over she usually settled down to her be- 
loved books. But she had not, as we 
perceive, had time yet for this always 
appreciated rest. 

" Have you the least idea what uncle 
wants me for, Mrs. Keziah ? " reiterated 
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her young mistress, observing that the 
housekeeper was stolidly, she almost 
thought ominously silent. 

" I know nothing, Miss Katrine, nothing 
whatever," returned the housekeeper 
doggedly, " your uncle desired me to say 
he wished to see you. I have nothing 
more to do with the matter." 

This was not true, as Mrs. Keziah per- 
fectly well knew, but not so knew poor 
Katrine. 

With a feeling of indescribable sinking 
at the heart, a sensation that some of us 
may remember having experienced when 
the shadow of some great, even unguessed- 
at calamity hangs over us, Katrine, poor 
girl, prepared to obey her uncle's impera- 
tive summons. 

Her uncle neither moved nor glanced at 
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hifi niece as her timid, soft steps crossed the 
room, and catching a momentary glimpse 
of his face Katrine was so shocked at it& 
expression that she sank down on the 
nearest seat, unnerved, trembling and 
speechless. 

" Katrine," began her uncle in a dull,, 
unaccentuated, unnatural voice, each tone 
of which fell like lead upon her ears, " I 
have just made a horrible, yes, I say, a 
horrible discovery '* . . • 

It was a repetition, nearly of his words to 
Mrs. Keziah, but, of course, Katrine did not 
know this — she only looked at him, not 
comprehending, but still unable to articu- 
late a word. 

" Katrine, I told you once that I was 
haunted by an idea that the man, the 
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German miller called *' — here lie hesitated 
and lost himself for a moment, then started 
and went on, — ** yes, the man called Smidt, 
reminded me by his face, of some one I 
had known before — years, many years ago, 
when I was quite a young man — but the 
idea was confused and misty. I could not 
concentrate, I could not somehow focus it, 
as it were — I fancied that it might be a 
chimera, that it was only an hallucina- 
tion, almost anything but a reality, a 
ghastly reality." — 

He seemed, as his niece perceived, to 
her unbounded astonishment, for he was 
generally a man of vivid ideas and ready 
utterance, to find either a great difl5culty 
in expressing his thoughts, or possibly in 
comprehending and arranging them. 

VOL. III. N 
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** This book," produciDg the fatal volume, 
whose worn cover Katrine recognised with, 
a sort of terror and confusion of all sorts of 
opposing feelings, " this little foreign book 
tells me all that I need to know, all that I 
have been endeavouring to discover through 
years and years of agony, of suspense. 

" That man-^that pretended miller — 

Randolph Smidt — is Randolph Latham — 
the man who murdered my own brother 

— ^your father — whose death broke your 
mother's heart. — 

**Yes," he went on with increasing 
ferocity, "your friend, the learned, the 
educated, the gentlemanly miller hilled 
your father^ Katrine, in cold blood, mur- 
dered him I say.** This was not true, as 
we know, but it is not unlikely that Elias 
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believed at the moment, in the truth of lus 
statement. Nice distinctions are usually 
disregarded by human beings when detail- 
ing some great or bitter wrong done to 
themselves or done to their friends. 

With a sudden dreadful promptitude, 
he remembered that a proof, a terrible 
proof of this crime, or one that he felt to 
be a proof, was still in his possession. He 
went to a locked bureau, which stood in a 
comer of his library, the interior of which 
his niece had never yet seen, and took out 
from one of the inner drawers a pistol, an 
ordinary duelling pistol with the name of 
" Eandolph Latham V engraved upon a slip 
of inlet silver. "This," he sternly said, 
"is the pistol with which Randolph 
Latham, the man whose book you borrowed. 
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killed your father, your father ^ Katrine,'^ 
he pitilessly added, as though the name 
did not already echo in her brain, as the 
echo of thunder, " this man whose hand you 
may have touched, — degrading thought f 
was, I repeat, your father^ s murderer y 

He put back the pistol with curious de- 
liberation, almost as though reluctant to 
let this proof of a poor fellow-creature's 
guilt, as he thought it, leave his grasp 
again, then slowly relocked his bureau, and, 
without even a glance at his still silent 
and motionless niece, went on speaking 
with the same curious difficulty of 
utterance as before. 

" This book, that you evidently so impro- 
perly — with such extraordinary and de- 
plorable f orgetf ulness of your position and 
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character as a young lady and my niece — 
have borrowed from one who must have 
appeared to you as quite out of and below 
your own sphere of life, — a mere common 
miller, — only a little higher than the very 
labourers whose rude cottages surround 
him, — an absolutely unfit man for you to 
know, I repeat, — ^had you any of that proper 
self-respect I should have expected your 
father's daughter to show," — 

He hesitated a little, once more, and 
checked his somewhat wandering speech. 

** This book contained the name of its 
owner, written not on the title page, but, 
accidentally, further on. The hand is 
peculiar, Greek-like in the formation of its 
characters, — as a boy he was fond of amus- 
ing himself with writing Greek letters to 
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puzzle his school companions, who were 
less educated than himself. The same 
hand has written various short notes on 
the marginal sides of the pages. Yes, I 
recognised it at once as Randolph Latham's> 
ae the handwriting of the man who killed 
your father i whose name was on this pistol, 
found beside his body. 

" So now the mystery that I read in 
that man's eyes is solved, that horrible, 
hopeless, absent look, that look, it was, of 
brooding over something past, but some- 
thing never forgotten, which first gave me 
a suspicion. I could not give a name to 
it, and yet — how fearfully correct." 

He seemed yet again to forget himself,, 
to forget the mute, agonized face and 
strangely shrunken and collapsed figure 
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of his unhappy niece, in the thoughts so 
bitterly awakened and brought into vivid 
life ; and he went on vehemently reiterat- 
ing— 

" Yes ! I have found him at last. After 
these years — these terrible years of wait- 
ing — the murderer of my only brother — 
the high-spirited, generous lad, as every 
one called him. — So long unpunished I 
Heaven is just — I was wrong in thinking 
Heaven had forgotten, but God's time is 
not man s time — Thank Heaven I he shall 
no longer stain this earth with his free, 
bounding step — he shall be punished — I 
will have vengeance, — 

" Your refined, your gentle-mannered 
miller, is no miller, he is a gentleman." 
This, we know, was no news to Katrine. 
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" A gentleman, villain, and murderer, who 
has only too long escaped the rope of 
justice. But he is in my hands now, and 
I will be revenged. I will have my bond, 
my full bond ! " 

His wild, reiterated and incoherent 
speech and look were something his niece 
had never witnessed before — the deadly 
white pallor of her face and neck crept 
down to her shapely pointed finger tips, 
but in his excitement her uncle noticed 
neither her ghastly colour nor her silence. 

** Katrine ! " he said after a while, 
during which the poor child was unable to 
articulate a word — pulling himself together, 
as it were, and trying to collect and formu- 
late his ideas — ** I am forgetting, fool that 
I am I There is no time to lose ; he must 
not escape me now. I shall go at once. 
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myself — a messenger might linger on the 
road — to the nearest town — to — and bring 
back the constable." 

And Katrine — who had now recalled the 
«tory so often told in different ways by 
different neighbours — in a sudden access of 
terror, found her voice at last in a piteous 
cry— 

" Oh, uncle, uncle, have mercy ! His 
sister died broken-hearted, as you know- 
he was young, and — and — angry — and if 
he wickedly killed my father — oh, uncle, 
still — dont hill Mm in return^ 

This Christian view of the case, how- 
ever, did not appear to strike the ears to 
which she appealed in so much agony, but 
rather to add access to his rage and fierce 
excitement. 

Child, are you mad or had 9^* he ex- 



ec 
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claimed, in liis hardest, cruellest voioe.^ 
"Ami to listen to a defence from you 
of your own father's murderer. No I 
by" — and he swore an oath of a terrible 
description, such as his niece had never 
heard from him, such as had probably 
never escaped his lips before (but once, aa 
we know, and not to her), although he was 
ever somewhat given to violent bursts of 
anger, and unrestrained expression there- 
upon. " No ! he shall hang as high — as 
high as" — he suddenly checked himself. 
" But while we are wasting time here he 
may escape I Ah! if he should still 
escape I But he shall not escape. I will 
follow him like a bloodhound to the very 
ends of the earth." 

Again Katrine tried to pleads but h&r 
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voice was even more broken and tremulous 
than before. 

" Uncle, uncle, let him go. I shall never 
see him or speak to him again ; but let 
him go 1 He must have suffered so much 
—divided from all his friends, not daring 
to go home. Oh, uncle, uncle, have 
pity 1 " 

" Had he any pity on your father, un- 
nlEitural daughter?" he sternly asked. 
*** Disgrace yourself, disgrace mey I may 
say, by no more such pleadings. 

** Go to your room, Katrine," he ordered,, 
seeing she was now silent — what, indeed, 
e<mld she urge. " Go to your room and re- 
main there until I return. I am going out 
now — as I have said, there is no time to 
lose. It will be many hours before I 
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return, and I command you not to leave 
the house until I see you again." 

She looked mutely, imploringly into his 
face. But she read no mercy in its set 
features, and, after a moment, turned 
away to leave the room. She even closed 
the door as softly as usual, and was not 
aware that her uncle almost immediately 
opened it a little and watched her curiously, 

« 

— as with a languid step and drooping head 
she slowly made her way upstairs to her 
own little room. He heard her close her 
door, then went to his bureau from which 
he took a key, followed his niece upstairs 
and fitting it in the outer lock of her door 
turned it harshly. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Elias then went back to his favourite 
arm chair, and, ringing the bell, briefly 
ordered that the housekeeper should, at 
once, be sent to him. Mrs. Keziah ap- 
peared without any unnecessary loss of 
time, for she knew that her master re- 
quired, and was accustomed to exacts 
immediate attention to his almost always 
peremptory orders. She started at the 
first glimpse she caught of his face^ 
but violent as the start was it was unper- 
ceived by her preoccupied master ; and as 
he pointed to a seat, she gladly sat down 
to repress the tremor that was beginning 
to shake all her limbs. 
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" Mrs. Kesiah, I told you just now that I 
liad made a terrible — a terrible discovery — 
a terrible circumstance, has come to my 
knowledge — a terrible circumstance." 

He seemed again to have some difficulty 
in expressing himself — there was a pause, 
€0 long a pause that at last Mrs. Keziah 
ventured to break in with the remark — 

" A terrible circumstance, sir, did you 
say P " 

" A terrible circumstance,'* he monoto- 
nously repeated, " and one that I muErt 
act upon — ^that I must act upon imme- 
diately. Look here, Mrs. Keziah,*' he 
continued at last, a little more collectedly, 
**you know I have always looked upon 
you as something more than a housekeeper, 
than a menial — ^rather as a friend." 
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**You are very good, sir, very good, 
indeed, I am sure," murmured Mrs. 
Keziah, who again began confusedly to hope 
that this strange agitation might, in some 
way, be the forerunner of that certain good 
piece of fortune — that long-desired change 
in her condition — that lifting up from a 
lonely to a coveted position which, we know, 
had long been the secret object of her 
ambition. ** Anything that I can do to 
oblige — to — I am sure " — 

He stopped her by an imperious motion 
of his hand. 

"Now, Mrs. Keziah," continued Elias, 
turning sharply and looking with such 
sudden ferocity into her eyes that she 
fairly trembled — she shook all over, as, 
she afterwards declared, she had never 
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shaken in her life before, "Now, Mrs. 
Keziah, I expect you to obey, wiplicitlyy 
all my orders while I am away; implicitly y 
remember, and without the slightest 
alteration or infringement — or we never 
meet again. Disobey me now, and we at 
once part. If, on the contrary, I am 
assured, on my return, that all my direc- 
tions have been followed and my orders 
carried out, then," he paused, hesitated for 
a moment, and the housekeeper's eyes 
sparkled greedily, but, to her chagrin, he 
only added — " then I shall reward you^ 
fully to your satisfaction." 

With this she was forced to be content^ 
although not perfectly sure of the value of 
this promise ! But she was far too dis» 
creet to say so ! 
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" While I am away,*' the master con- 
tinued, " one thing — one thing above all 
others must be especially attended to — 
see that Miss Katrine never leaves her room 
— ^in which I have just now locked her — for 
important reasons of which I will tell you 
hereafter. Pay no attention to any call, 
or entreaty from her. Meanwhile, as she 
has just dined she won't starve by being 
left without food till my return,'* he added, 
grimly ; " but should ill-fortune detain me 
longer than the evening, perhaps through 
the night into the morning, see that she 
is attended to and sent to bed, then re- 
lock the door, and sit up for me until my 
return." 

"You shall be obeyed, sir," returned 
the housekeeper, quietly; "you may de« 
VOL. in. 
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« 

pend on me in every particular. You will 
find everything done according to your 
directions on your return." 

" In that case I shall know how to re- 
ward you," mechanically repeated her 
master. 

Neither knew of what they were speak- 
ing ; nor reflected that their own future 
was not in their own overconfident and 
presumptuous hands. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

EIatbine, as she heard her uncle turn the 
key in the lock, grating horribly — ^for the 
lock, like most things in that dilapidated 
house, was worn and rusty — sank down on 
the nearest seat, in such a state of terror, so 
nearly bordering on madness, that for some 
time she was quite unable to contend with 
it. Her ideas were aU in confusion, her 
brain was in such a whirl that clear or con^ 
secutive ideas were impossible. 

She never knew how long a time passed 
before she was able to compel her brain 
to reason, and to remind herself that it 
would be useless to apply to the housekeeper 
for either compassion or help, so completely 
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was Mrs. Keziah under her uncle's con- 
trol, and, had she known it,^ it would have 
been especially useless to apply to her now 
fir other reasons. Mrs. Keziah, indeed^, 
was not in a condition to be of help to 
any one just then, either by advice or by 
p^sical assistance. Overcome by faiigue 
and by the reaction of violent emotion, 
Mrs. Keziah had had recourse to means for 
ensuring quick and absolute r»t, only too 
c0mnK)n to her, but absolutely unsuspected 
by her master ! There was a well-loved 
recess and bin in the cellar, probably un» 
known to Elias, whose step had not left 
its mark on the sawdust that covered the 
floor for more years than he could ac« 
curately remember. The key of this cellar 
had long been in Mrs^ Keziah's possession^ 
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and had often been put in the lock and 
turned by Mrs. Keziah's hands ! Its con- 
tents were chiefly brandies and liqueurs, not 
wines^-*yaluable, old and exceedingly strong 
in quality and very grateful occasionally, 
to the housekeeper's palate I As she knew 
her treasures jcould not be inexhaustible^ it 
was her custom to content herseH usually 
with such wines and ales as were in 
ordmary use in the household. But wheaa 
any very unexpected " call " was made, w 
she considered, either upon the powers idf 
her brain, or upon the strength of her bodj;, 
then Mrs. Keziah found the key of her seoceit 
stores very handy and very useful I 

'Under these oif cumstanoes it is not 
to be wondered at that Mrs. Keziah wa$ 
jW]oying a deep and heavy, although 
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scarcely refreshing slumber in her own? 
especial apartment in the basement^ 
while poor Katrine was wildly pacing^ 
backwards and forwards in the confines 
of her little room, more like a caged 
panther than the timid, gentle girl we have 
hitherto known. If her young mistress 
could but have seen her housekeeper lying 
in that heavy slumber on her own bed,^ in 
her own locked room, some of her scarcely 
supportable terror, at least, would have 
been assuaged. But alas I she did not-~ 
she believed her to be ,on the watch — 
probably sitting in her uncle's room near 
the hall door, awaiting his return. 

"They will kill him I they will kin 
him,*' she moaned, wringing her white and 
blue-veined hands — what pretty hands they 
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were, as pathetic and attenuated, and 
finely shaped at the tips, as one could 
imagine Ophelia's hands to have been — 
"they will kill him" — whom she meant 
to indicate by " they " was probably not 
very clear to her own mind. 

"Yes, they will kill him, and all through 
some fatal mistake or wickedness of their 
own, for I will never believe him guilty of 
— of that of which he is so cruelly accused. 
My Randolph, my poor Randolph, — a 
gentleman, as I always knew him to be — 
but not a cruel murderer — ^gentle, kindly,, 
generous — to everybody. Oh ! what shall I 
do — how shall I save him ? " 

After a time the paroxysm passed away, 
cooler thoughts supervened, and she began 
to revolve various plana and schemes by 
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which she might warn him and open a way 
to possible escape. Time had passed so 
rapidly, with such inconceivable and un- 
accustomed swiftness as it appeared to 
her, in, her unheeding agony, that she ob- 
served, with the greatest terror and 
surprise, that it was indeed growing to- 
wards evening, that her uncle had already 
been absent a considerable time — after the 
constables as she supposed— four or five 
more hours — and he would be back with 
them I 

She started up and ran to the open 
window and looked anxiously out — the 
evening shadows were falling — she looked 
to the mill. Its sails were motionless, for 
the wind had gone down with the setting 
sun. No one was in sight, the labourers 
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liad gone home to their rest and their 
«uppers, and Keziah — ah! where was 
Xeziah ? No sound of Keziah, either bj 
step or voice, usually to be heard at con- 
aiderable distances, could now catch the 
most strained and anxious ears, and 
Katrine's poor little heart would not have 
fluttered as it did had she known what 
Keziah was doing, or rather not doing I 

It might have fluttered, though, had it 
been cognizant of another equally unex- 
pected thing — ^the whereabouts of her 
uncle, and what he was contemplating 
doing before really taking the formidable 
fitep of bringing the constables upon the 
-scene. 

For, convinced as her uncle felt of 
the correctness of his discovery of the 
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real name and former position of the- 
pretended miller, he determined to satisfy 
himself still further by one more inspection 
of the face of his enemy. He was aware 
how people have been deceived by chance 
resemblances of face, of name-^even of 
handwriting, — usually, perhaps the least 
changeable of all — in some cases it ia 
certainly the fact — the handwriting not 
often altering so absolutely as climate, age^ 
grief, or other circumstances, may alter 
the whole expression — that by which we 
chiefly recognise it — of a human face. 
Features are more often alike than mental 
faculties, the various strengths and 
peculiarities of which are absolutely innu- 
merable, giving the faces of some, endless 
changes and varieties. 



i 
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Through the gradually growing dark- 
ness of the common, Elias went with un» 
usually rapid but stealthy steps. He 
fancied that the shutters of this cottage 
library were generally closed after sunset^ 
this night, strangely enough, they were 
not, the light pouring through the window 
panes seemed, moreover, obstructed by 
some dark figure, whose shadow lay upon 
the grass. Elias stole softly nearer to the 
casement and looked in. A weary and 
unhappy man was sitting near the table^ 
his head resting on his hand but his face 
plainly discernible. 

Yes I there could be no difficulty, now 
that he held the key to the mystery, in 
solving it. Altered, greatly altered as 
he well might be, by all that he had 
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suffered, Bandolph had the misfortune 
to have been bom with exceedingly fine 
and marked features, with a face, indeed, 
in a thousand, which once seen it W'&s 
difficult to forget. In spite of all the 
changes made by age, the ravages effected 
by grief, Elias saw that it was neverthelesB 
unmistakably the man who, so many long 
and weary years ago, had shot Elias' owa 
brother, the father of Katrine. 

It is said that an intensely fixed gaze, 
either from human eyes or the eyes even 
of an animal, or reptile, will, sooner or lat«, 
bring into focus the eyes of the objeqt 
of attention, and draw them, even force 
rthem to meet each other by a species - df 
mesmerism. Certain it is that after a very 
few seconds the vacant eyes of Randolph 
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were drawn to that especial point in the 
apparently absolute shadow outside his 
window, out of which those of his enemy- 
glared like two coals of fire. 

For a moment Randolph felt paralyzed ; 
what did those terrible eyes portend, to 
whom could they belong ? Unlike himself, 
00: generally prompt in movement, he sat 
motionless, as though spellbound — it was 
only when the eyes vanished iato the dark- 
ness that he at all recovered himself. 

" Impossible," he muttered, " impossible 
—I must be mad ; but what a horrible 
likeness ! Who could it be — wearing that 
semblance ? " 

Recovering from his torpor he suddenly 
sftarted up, unbarred his door — no one was 
tjUiere — ^he went with rapid steps round the 
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window, and then round the silent, 
shadowy mill, all with a speed and de- 
termination of purpose that might have 
been fatal to a spy if discovered. But lie 
felt that during that paralysis of his there 
had been time for any intruder to escape, 
and returned to his room, deeply disturbed. 

But all his adventures were not to end 
here. 

To return now to poor Katrine — ^her 
terror was great and yet unnecessary, had 
she known all. When she found that all 
attempts were useless to force the door 
she endeavoured, in the most noiseless way, 
to collect and tie together some shawls 
that had belonged to her mother's mother 
she believed, one end of wl}ich she fastened 
to the post of her old-fashioned bedstead. 
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— iwhich in her small room came up close 
to the window. 

Having made the knot as secure as her 
fingers were capable of, she took the other 
end in her hands and raised herself upon 
the window sill. Now this side of the old 
Grange had no window in it save this one, 
and its blank wall was covered completely 
by a pear tree, planted, it was said, when 
the house was built, some hundreds of 
years ago. The wall was entirely covered 
by its strong, knobby and twisted branches. 

There was not much rest for the foot or 
grasp for the hand. But Katrine was no 
longer a timid and nervous girl ; her 
lover's imminent and terrible danger had 
strengthened her nerves in a way that, had 
she only had a few moments' leisure and 
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been capable of employing them in self- 
analysis, would have astonished her I 

She was entirely oblivious of her own 
position, of what might befall herself in the 
future ; her only thought was to employ 
all possible care, caution, and silence in 
her proceedings, that nothing might pre* 
vent, or delay her, in bringing help and 
means of escape to her unfortunate and 
unhappy lover. 

A few moments and Katrine had half 
slid, half climbed down, by means of the 
pear tree and the rope, and found herself 
breathless, but safe, on terra Jirma, 

Her hopes began to rise, she breathed 
more freely, she crept cautiously along^. 
under the shadow of the high and thick 
privet hedge of the garden, and then be*.. 
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neath the adjoining hedge of holly that 
at this end bordered the common. But 
when she felt herself too far from her own 
house to be seen by any stray eyes, she 
sped across the common with her fleetest 
steps until she had gained the very door of 
the mill. 

But once arrived at this door poor 
Katrine hesitated, partly to recover her 
breath, partly to gain some mastery over 
her excessive agitation. Then, recalled to 
herself in a few moments by remembering 
the extreme urgency of the situation, she 
gave a firm and imperative knock at the 
door. 

All, however, was silent, Katrine had 
forgotten that business hours being over,, 
the master of the mill was probably in h is. 

VOL. III. p 
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cottage library. In a moment the knock, 
was repeated at this other door. 

She heard a firm, light step that she at 
once recognised, then a chain was un- 
booked. At first, with a calm, inquiring 
look, then with a dazed and astonished 
stare, Eandolph confronted the pale ghost- 
like girl who had come to save him I 

In a moment he perceived the wild 
frightened, almost insane look in her large, 
wide-opened eyes, into which the lamp he 
held in his hand shone, and asking no 
questions, drew her gently into his room. 
He began then to chafe her hands, which, 
in spite of the rapid pace she had just been 
using, were deadly, icily cold and trem- 
bling. 

Finding her wild looks still unchanged^ 
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and her lips, in spite of her endeavours, 
incapable of framing even a single word, he 
next tried restoring her to her usual self, 
by drawing her head tenderly to his 
shoulder, and reverently yet passionately 
kissing her chill forehead and eyes. 

" Oh, my darling — my darling," he 
almost moaned. " What brings you here 
in this terrible plight — what evil has be- 
fallen you." 

For a moment she looked at him with 
those strained, unnatural eyes as though 
endeavouring to collect her thoughts, then 
faintly muttered, in a monotonous voice 
that made it difficult for him to catch her 
meaning — 

" Lose no time — fly — ^lose no time— they 
will soon be here — he will soon be here/' 
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" Who will soon be here, my poor 
darling," he said tenderly, and with exceed- 
ing gentleness. '* Who has frightened you 
so terribly, why do you tremble so — ^you 
poor, little fluttering dove." 

" My uncle," she muttered, " my cruel 
uncle— yes, he has found out all, he says* 
I don't understand, but he is coming — he 
will drag you to prison — he will Jcill jou, 
he says. Oh, Randolph — Randolph,*' she 
cried suddenly, with a sharp agony in her 
tone. *^It is false— it cannot be true — I 
told him so — you were not the brother who 
was hunted for so long— the brother of 
poor Adeline." 

For a moment he was struck absolutely 
motionless ; he laid Katrine gently back 
on a chair, a reclining chair beside him. Ha 



ft 
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felt paralysed, as one who suddenly looks 
an inexorable avenger in the face and 
knows of no weapons of defence. And now 
he read the riddle of the mysterious eyes I 

One moment, and his habitual courage 
and coolness returned, with the reflection 
that there was no time to lose if he would 
act. 

^ He was, moreover, restored to himself 
by the inexpressible, the soothing happi- 
ness that he felt in the conviction that 
Katrine loved him with a love as intensci 
perhaps, as his own — ^he felt that she 
would never forget him if they met no 
more on earth, and never cease to think 
kindly of him. And in this, certainly, he 
was right. 

He once more kissed her cold, but yield* 
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iog lips, he knew it meant farewell, which,, 
perhaps, in its complete meanmg, she 
scarcely at the moment, comprehended. 
He revelled in that feeling — ^that she would 
never forget him — and selfish or not, it was 
a feeling he could not control at that mo- 
ment of supreme misery and peril. 

" Randolph — ^Randolph,*' Katrine wildly 
reiterated. "Do not delay — not one 
moment — my head is growing confused 
— but he went for the constables, it can- 
not be more than a few hours before they 
are here — short time for escape. Oh I my 
knre, my love. . . . 

"He locked me up, you know," she 
went on unconneotedly, "after he had 
read your name in the book you lent 
me, or your notes, I think he said. 
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But my head is confused, I can only re- 
member that he will soon be here. 
Randolph, Randolph, I must go home 
that they may not — Keziah may not, I 
mean, suspect my absence. Let me go 
at once and retard you no longer.'* 

A terribly longing, yearning look was 
in her lover's despairing eyes, which 
Katrine never forgot. 

"Dearer than my life," he said, "you 
have indeed been good to me, would that 
I could in any way reward you. But, alas \ 
time is short, as you say I Gro back then^ 
my darling, and always remember this — 
that my last thoughts will be of you ; my 
last feelings unutterable love for the effort 
you have made to save me this night 1 *' 

'* But you,** she said wistfully, " what 
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are you going to do ? Unless you. know a 
sure way of escape I will not leave you, 
I would rather die vnihyouy 

" There is a way of escape," he an- 
swered solemnly, " and only oney or I should 
not take it. But it is undoubtedly a cer- 
tain way if you will leave me time, dear 
life, to avail myself of it. Go, then, with- 
out longer delay — forget me and all the 
grief I have cost jon— forgive all the grief I 
may yet cause you.*' 

She gazed mutely into his face, with a 
look of only half comprehension of his 
vague words, in her beautiful, suffering 
eyes — but one thing was certainly clear, 
that if she would save him she must go— 
and at once. 

Ah ! those few last moments, who shall 
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-describe them — or the anguish of the 
<|uivering tremulous kisses that he pressed 
upon her lips. For she lay despairingly in 
his arms and suffered, rather than returned 
in her agony, his passionate embrace— 
another moment — . . . 

He stood at the opened window watching 
ier gradually receding form, until it was 
lost in the darkness and distance. She never 
turned, — she never looked back, — was it 
from fear lest her resolution should fail ? 

A few seconds later and she had passed 
out of his sight— FOB ever. 

He gently and softly closed the window, 
then locked and double-locked his door. 

Alone — once more alone — how unutter- 
ably alone — to what end — to escape — to 
what purpose ? 
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Any misery he could bear but one, that 
hopeless parting from his last happiness on 
earth. Hopeless parting, hopeless separa- 
tion indeed. 

All the terrible events of his life seemed' 
as nothing compared with the agony of 
that moment. There are times when a 
blow stuns, and leaves us for a while with- 
out any throb, or spasm of pain, only to- 
be felt more intensely afterwards. He- 
however had not for a moment been con- 
scious of that stunning sensation, his nerves 
were all horribly on the strain — horribly^ 
so for some few minutes, making action, 
even thought, impossible. Every nerve 
quivered as though he had been struck a 
tremendous blow. 

How long he remained after this in a state 
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of paralysis, both of body and mind, he 
never knew. It might have been moments^ 
hours or years, so far as he was pognizant^ 
before his usually firm nerves relaxed 
their tension, his mind recovered its power 
of thought, stern, concentrated, but hardly 
calm thought. All the events of his life 
passed before him in review with in- 
conceivable rapidity, with indescribable 
vividness and distinctness. Nothing was 
forgotten, neither his own prolonged 
sufferings nor those of his broken- 
hearted sister and mother — ^lastly his 
mind turned to this poor girl's devoted 
and generous love, — that long, hopeless. 
Borrow in the future which he knew awaited 
her and would follow her life to its end, as 
it had followed Adeline so many years ago^ 
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perhaps for a yet longer and drearier 
period. 

How bright the moonlight was grow-* 
ing, how distinctly marked everything 
appeared to him. The dark mill, with its 
long swathed arms, hanging down and 
pointing to the black shadows beneath, the 
distant lights from the cottages that 
gleamed across the common. 

He was suddenly called to himself by 
:again meeting two wild, fierce eyes looking 
out upon him from that very shadow below 
the mill,— the moonlight flickering into the 
darkness, seemed to show him for a 
moment, the face of a man — a singularly 
malignant face. Then came a terrible re- 
<50gnition in the eyes of both, and the 
Tision, if vision it was, was gone. 
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No, it was no vision. He drew a deep^. 
shuddering breath and, after a few 
moments' pause — closed and strongly^ 
barred the shutters — lastly sat down in a 
chair and covered his face with his handsy 
as if to shut out the memory of that 
horrible apparition. 

That ghastly resuscitation of the dead 
^ast alone was needed to complete the last 
chapter of his sad life, — "its fitting closing 
scene, — and yet there was another possible, 
still more dreaded close — not certain, but 
yet possible ! No, that should never be, 
for her sake, poor child, she should be 
saved from that at least, she had already 
suffered too much for him — the trial — the 
long suspense — the inevitable end, — that> 
at least, she must be saved— 



• • • 
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The intensity of thought and suffering 
began to overstrain his brain. His mind 
began to wander, when his glance rested 
for a moment on the iron cupboard from 
which that fatally compromising volume 
had been taken by his own careless hands, 
then like a blinding flash of lightning 
oame the recollection of a certain little 
bottle, a fatal little bottle with its white 
oontents, — ^long concealed there and almost 
forgotten — .... 

His sister — ^how comes she here — with 
that pale, dying face of hers, — ^lit up by the 
glory of the setting sun — and that yet 
Bweeter face— how pale, how faded they 
were growing now — 



... 



CHAPTER XIV- 

Late, very late at night, three men were 

seen crossing the now dark and silent 

common adjoining the mill. Except 

their own footfalls no sound was abroad, 

beyond the occasional tread of one of the 

donkeys the neighbours were accustomed 

to turn out upon the waste at night, and 

•once the weird hooting of the owls which, 
for so many generations, had been known 

to make their habitation in the old bams 

belonging to the somewhat distant manor 

house of South-hill Hall, "Suthill," as it 

was pronounced in the neighbourhood. 

The clouds were heavy and dense, so 

•dense, that when they suddeiily parted » 
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and a pale, sickly moon, whose face was- 
still streaked with rain mists, looked 
out and showed them the motionless, 
black sails of the mill they came to 
seek, they started to find themselves so 
near. The moonlight shone also on the 
faces of the three men of whom we have 
spoken and showed that two of them were 
country constables, with stolid faces and 
sturdy, powerful frames. The other wa& 
totally different in appearance, a man 
of attenuated figure and a face seamed 
with more emotions than fear and 
anxiety, although these spoke power- 
fully enough or would have done so to- 
any that had been there to see and 
understand. Silence, perfect, unbroken 
silence and darkness reigned in and 
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around the gaunt structure of the mill, as 
well as around the adjoining cottage. Yet 
it was customary, they had been told, to 
see a light burning there long, very long 
after the usual waking hours of one and 
all of the neighbours. They could only 
suppose that every one connected with the 
mill, including the master himself, was 
asleep, although it was not very long since 
the heavy stroke of the last hour of the 
old day had come echoing across the silent 
common from the distant village church. 
It was strange, for even the drivers 
of the waggons from the far-off metro- 
polis, which sometimes crossed the marshy 
common land at night, were accustomed 
to look to the miller's well-known dis- 
tant, but bright light, as an intimation 

VOL. III. Q 
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of their exact whereabouts. It was 
always cheery, they felt, to see it, and yet 
they often wonderingly speculated how 
any man, after his day*s work was over, 
should choose to sit up so late ! Nor was 
their wonder lessened but always much in- 
creased, if they heard the talk at the public- 
houses by the wayside, where the miller 
was always a matter of curious surprise 
because of his non-appearance in their 
" parlours," — of how he sat up " reading a 
parcel of musty, fusty, old books.'* 

Something unusual must have happened 
— thought uneasily these midnight visitors 
to the motionless mill — but what? For 
a moment Elias' heart stood still, he almost 
ceased to breathe from the shock of a 
sudden fear. Was it possible that any 
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alarm had been given to the culprit? 
Katrine ! could she have escaped from her 
locked room ? No, happily not, with 
Mrs. Keziah to keep guard. And yet, 
oh ! if he should elude their clutch at last 1 

They forced the lock, opened the door 
and entered. Yes, he was no longer in 
their power, or in the power of any human 
being — their haste had been in vain. 

" I will avenge, saith the Lord.^^ 

He sat near the table, lying back in his 
chair, his head resting against its side, 
apparently asleep. But it was the last 
sleep of all, from which none could awaken 
him, a rest that no human revenge could 
disturb. 

Elias felt that his intendi3d victim was — 
at last — the victor. 
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They turned ' away — the constables and 
their baffled leader. They retraced their 
steps across the bleak moor, and left the 
place to its silent inmate. 



THE END. 
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Bt the same Authoe. 

ETHELSTONE, EVELINE, AND OTHER 

POEMS. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*'A Tolome of poems from the pen of aa aatboreM wjbose 
Essays, not a year ago, com m a n ded considerable attentaoo, on 
aoooont of their originality and frankness of ntterance, will be 
received with not a little cnriosit j ; and the first thing which 
strikes the reader in the present rolome is the freedom from all 
whimsicality of manner which characterises Mrs. Dobell's poems. 
• • • Eveline is a story of Tillage life, tonching^y told, and 
which it would be mtifair to the aathoress to give an accoont of, 
since the interest of the narrative depends mainly npon Mrs. 
Dobell's mannwr as a raconteur. 

** There are many other poems in the volame, such as ' EtheU 
stone,' 'The Legend of an Old Castle,' 'Dirge of a Bed 
Indian Warrior' .... all of which are distinguished by 
high taste and sentiment." — Overland Mail, April 15, 1881. 

** It is easy to recognise in these very varied poems, some of 
which are graceful narratives, others spirited appeals, and others 
thong^tfol reflections, the evidence of a refined and varied 
mental life. .... The ' Farewell to Odsey ' is a pathetic 

reverie over an old and beantif al home Mrs. Dobell 

has not been mistaken in giving an important place in her book 
to the story of Ethelstone ; not only is the tale well told, bat the 

verses abound in facile melody A body of refined and 

graceful poetry.' — The Academy, Feb. 12, 1881. 

<* Many of these poems are wonderfully sweet, and are written 

in scholarly fashion A few of them contain quaint 

flashes of humour, while throughout the whole of the volume 
there is a remarkable purity of tone. One of the contributions, 
'The Fisherman/ which Mrs. Dobell describes as 'lines for 
music,' has the genuine ring about it which Gounod and Sullivan 
love so well, and we shall not be going far wrong in prophesying 
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that it will some day make its appearance with the desired muaio 
attached.'* — 2 he Qentlema/iCt Magazhief May, 1881. 



" Fresh, spirited, g^acefal Evince a gifted and deeply 

affectionate natare Sometimes interspersed with no 

little hamour.*' — Liverpool Album, March 3, 1881. 



Also by the same Author. 

VERSUS A WOMAN, PRO WOMEN, A 
MAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT MEN, &c. 




OPINIONS OP THE PEESS. 
" Jnst now, when the subject of women is occupying so much 
attention, the present work by Mrs. Horace Dobell has an in- 
terest irrespective of its merits. Foremost among the subjects 
discassed by Mrs. Dobell is that of the false estimate of women, 
and the part they play, taken by a woman herself — the authoress 
of ' Young Mrs. Jardine.' The facts brought forward and the 
arguments Mrs. Dobell has employed certainly tend to prove 

• • . . that the authoress of ' Young Mrs. Jardine ' takes an 

altogether one-sided view of her sex There is no- 

thing more foolish than to condemn a whole class .... and 
Mrs. Dobell's vigorous protest will, no doubt, emancipate not a 
few minds from the thraldom of its prejudiced misconceptions 

• . . • 

*' As an example of Mrs. Dobell*s style we will quote a passage 
in which she lays bare the falsity of the assertion that women 
are ' feeble, useless, half educated, taught to believe that ignor- 
ance is amusing and helplessness attractive.' 

" * History has shown that a woman's natural nobility of nature 

has sometimes shone forth so brilliantly from the obscurity in 

which it is frequently veiled, that it could not be ignored, either 

Jb^ igsorance or envy. Not all the restrictions that man or cir« 
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onmstances bad placed before them could always prevent womeni 
when occasion required it, from coming glorionslj to the front, 
to the rescue or assistance of others. This has happened from 
the time of the Bible to the present age — from the time of the 
coorageons love of the mother of Moses, the filial affection of 
Bath for Naomi, the noble, heroic devotion of Esther to her 
oppressed and trampled-upon people, down to these '* latter 
days," of which we have already spoken.' 

" A woman who stands np for her own noble sex against one- 
sided libellers deserves to be heard. Mrs. Dobell's work is in- 
teresting, as challenging unsound views of life." — Court Circular^ 
November 13, 1880. 

'^ This is a breezy, vigorous, and impetuous attack on women 

who run down their own sex. The writer takes np the glove 

thrown down by the detractors, and battles strenuously *pro 

women,* selecting as her antagonist the authoress of ' John 

Halifax.' .... Mrs. Dobell dares her to mortal combat, 

and well does she handle her lance. It is refreshing to listen to 

the crisp, trenchant criticism .... and the book deserves 

to be an immense favourite with womankind at large. She is as 

generous to the men as to the women, and shows .... that 

there is a preponderance of good over evil even in characters 

that are far from faultless We have a series of 

shorter essays, besides ' Tea Table Talk,' ' Musings, Memories, and 

Criticisms * . . • all of which are boldly treated, affording as 

much pleasure as surprise to the reader." — British Maily 
November 2, 1880. 

" The essayist's object is to controvert something that has 
been said to the disparagement of women by one of their own 
sex, the authoress of ^ John Halifax, Gentleman,' who, in a spirit 
of censoriousness. has asserted that ' women are feeble, useless, 
and half educated, and taught to believe that ignorance is amus- 
ing and helplessness attractive.' .... Of course we 
should be, as the author's title has it, ' versus ' the woman who 
has said it." — Daily NewSt November 2, 1880. 
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" One of the most carious books that the reader is likely to 
find.*' — Morning Advertiser, 

" One of the very oddest, if not the wisest, essays we have 
ever read.*' — Saturday Review. 

'* ' YersoB a Woman, Pro Women/ is designed as a defence of 
women. It aboonds in criticisms of the writings of lady novelists 

• • . . and there is an amoont of originality about them that 
will afford amusement. " — Daily Chronicle. 

** The chief part of this pnngently written volume is taken np 
with a defence of women, and to some extent of the sterner sez« 

• . . • Mrs. Dobell finds in the recent novel entitled * Yoong^ 
Mrs. Jardine,' by the authoress of ' John Halifax,' the following^ 
passages : ' The man who has will to choose, courage to win, and 
faithfulness to keep is almost unknown to modem chivalry, as 
rare, alas! as the woman who deserves to be so adored,' and 
' Women are feeble, useless, half educated, taught to believe 
that ignorance is amusing and helplessness attractive.' It can 
hardly be wondered that a woman should be found to gird on her 

pen against such libels Mrs. Dobell is quite justified 

in much that she says against the pessimist views of women so 
often taken by the authoress in question, and women generally 
will thank her for her vigorous defence of her sex, while the 
array she brings forward of women who have distinguished them* 
selves of late in both public and private life is in itself sufficient 
to show that the sex can claim the possession of the highest 

virtues and excellences of humanity The authoress 

of ' Young Mrs. Jardine ' has laid herself open to many of the 

severe strictures Mrs. Dobell has inflicted on her The 

miscellaneous articles, such as those on ' Kleptomania/ ' False 
Judgments,' * Novels,' and * Servantgallism,' are of a very read- 
able character ; that on ' Servantgallism ' is especially to be com- 
mended, as touching on one of the g^eat domestic grievances of 
modern life."— ^ton-e^ard, October 20. 
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